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In  the  conditions  of  modern  life  the  rule  is 


absolute:  The  race  "which  does  not  value  trained 
intelligence  is  doomed.  Not  all  your  heroism, 
not  all  your  social  charm,  not  all  your  wit, 
not  all  your  victories  on  land  or  at  sea,  can 
move  back  the  finger  of  fate.  Today  we  main¬ 
tain  ourselves.  Tomorrow  science  will  have 
moved  forward  yet  one  more  step,  and  there  will 
be  no  appeal  from  the  judgment  which  will  then 
be  pronounced  on  the  uneducated. 

Alfred  North  Whitehead 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


His  Excellency 

The  Governor  of  North  Carolina 

Raleigh 

Your  Excellency: 

The  Governor^  Commission  on  Education  Beyond  the  High  School  has 
the  honor  to  submit  herewith  its  report. 

In  the  public  statement  which  Your  Excellency  issued  at  the  time 
of  the  appointment  of  this  Commission,  you  set  forth  a  comprehensive 
list  of  suggested  subjects  for  our  study.  We  regret  that  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  time  and  the  complexity  of  the  subject-matter  have  prevented 
us  from  examining  in  detail  all  of  the  suggested  subjects.  Instead  of 
touching  superfically  upon  multitude  of  topics,  however,  we  have  chosen 
to  concentrate  our  attention  on  several  matters  which  are  of  paramount 
importance  at  this  time,  to  deal  more  summarily  with  others,  and  to 
omit  discussion  of  some  topics  which  might  have  found  a  proper  place  in 
a  report  of  this  type. 
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We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  help  of  the  many  people  who  have 


aided  this  Commission  as  consultants  and  in  other  capacities.  Most  of 
them  are  named  in  the  appendix  to  this  report.  Our  thanks  are  also  due 
the  presidents  of  the  public  institutions  of  higher  education  for  their 
helpfulness  in  supplying  this  Commission  with  information  and  in  dis¬ 
cussing  with  us  the  problems  and  prospects  of  the  institutions  which 
they  so  capably  serve. 

We  firmly  believe  that  the  recommendations  contained  in  this  report 
will  have  the  long-term  effect  of  enlarging  and  irrproving  the  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  available  to  the  people  of  our  State,  and  thereby 
of  raising  the  intellectual  and  economic  level  of  living  for  our  whole 
citizenry.  In  that  belief  we  submit  them  to  you,  and  we  ask  for  them 
the  kind  of  championship  that  has  marked  your  career  as  North  Carolina's 
most  effective  educational  statesman  in  our  time. 

Respectfully, 

Irving  E.  Carlyle,  Chairman 

Leo  W.  Jenkins 

Bonnie  E.  Cone 
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*  These  members  concur  in  the  Report  of  the  Commission  except  as  otherwise 
stated  in  the  Minority  Report  (see  page  196). 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


STATEWIDE  PLANNING  AND  COORDINATION 

1.  We  recommend: 

(1)  That  the  membership  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  be  reconsti¬ 
tuted  to  include  seven  laymen  (one  of  them  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education),  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  six-year  overlapping  terms  and 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  four  presidents  of 
public  institutions  of  higher  education.  Three  of  the  four  presidents 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  on  recommendation  of  the  Council  of 
State  College  Presidents,  to  serve  six-year  overlapping  terms;  the  fourth 
should  be  the  President  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  ex  officio. 

(2)  That  there  be  established  by  statute  a  Council  of  State  College 
Presidents,  consisting  of  the  President  and  Chancellors  of  the  University, 
the  presidents  of  all  of  the  public  senior  colleges,  and  the  presidents 

of  all  of  the  community  colleges  operating  under  the  present  Community 
College  Act.  (Page  $0.) 

2.  We  recommend  that  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  Act  be  revised: 

(1)  To  emphasize  the  planning  and  coordinating  functions  of  the 
Board,  which  are  to  be  exercised  in  cooperation  with  the  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  institutions  of  higher  education. 

(2)  To  specify  that  the  Board  shall  review  institutional  budget 
requests  and  make  its  recommendations  as  to  the  general  level  of  support 
sought  and  the  compatibility  of  budget  requests  with  the  assigned  func¬ 
tions  of  the  respective  institutions. 

(3)  To  broaden  the  function  of  the  Board  as  adviser  to  the  Governor 
and  Advisory  Budget  Commission  and  the  General  Assembly  on  all  matters  of 
higher  education. 
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(U)  To  require  the  Board  to  consider  the  need  to  promote  new  teach¬ 
ing  techniques  designed  to  increase  the  utilization  of  instructional 
facilities  and  personnel. 

(5)  To  transfer  from  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education  the  power  to  license  private  degree- granting  institutions. 

(6)  To  make  clear  that  the  comprehensive  community  colleges  and  the 
industrial  education  centers  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  rather  than  the  Board  of  Higher  Education.  (Page  52.) 

3.  We  recommend  that  the  General  Assembly  of  1963  make  adequate  provision 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  staff  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education,  and 
exempt  the  members  of  the  professional  staff  of  the  Board  from  the  State 
Personnel  Act.  (Page  5^.) 

THE  UNIVERSITY 

h*  We  recommend  that  the  statutes  be  amended  to  include  the  following 
general  definition  of  Consolidated  University  purposes  in  lieu  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  statements  now  to  be  found  there: 

"The  University  shall  provide  instruction  in  the  liberal  arts,  fine 
arts,  and  sciences,  and  in  the  learned  professions,  including  teaching, 
these  being  defined  as  those  professions  which  rest  upon  advanced  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences;  and  shall  be  the  primary  state- 

/ 

supported  agency  for  research  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  pure  and 
applied.  The  University  shall  provide  instruction  in  the  branches  of 
learning  relating  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  to  other 
scientific  and  classical  studies.  The  University  shall  be  the  only 
institution  in  the  State  system  of  higher  education  authorized  to  award 
the  doctor's  degree."  (Page  59.) 
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9.  We  recommend  that  the  statutes  be  amended  to  authorize  the  Consolidated 
University  Board  of  Trustees  to  establish  additional  campuses  of  the 
University  under  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Board,  subject  to  applicable 
statutory  procedures.  (Page  60a.) 

6.  We  recommend  that  within  the  state  system  of  higher  education,  only 
the  institutions  within  the  Consolidated  University  be  authorized  to 
award  the  doctor’s  degree.  (Page  66.) 

THE  PUBLIC  SENIOR  COLLEGES 

7.  We  recommend: 

(1)  That  the  Junior  year  be  instituted  at  Charlotte  College  and 
Wilmington  College  in  the  Fall  of  1963  and  that  the  Senior  year  be  insti¬ 
tuted  in  the  fall  of  196Iu 

(2)  That  an  appropriate  sum  be  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Administration,  to  be  disbursed  to  those  institutions  on  recommendation 
of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education,  for  the  purpose  of  financing  the  tran¬ 
sition  from  two-year  to  four-year  status  during  the  1963-69  biennium. 

(3)  That  the  local  current  operating  support  for  Charlotte  College 
and  Wilmington  College  be  reduced  as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  order  to  free 
local  current  funds  for  other  educational  activities. 

( h )  That  all  assets  of  Charlotte  College  and  Wilmington  College  be 
transferred  by  the  present  boards  of  trustees  to  the  new  boards  of 
trustees  of  those  institutions  when  appointed  and  organized. 

(9)  That  Mecklenburg  and  New  Hanover  Counties  continue  to  be  solely 
responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  local  debt  incurred  for  the  acquisition 
of  land  and  the  erection  of  facilities  for  those  colleges. 

(6)  That  paragraphs  (2)  through  (9),  above,  apply  also  to  Asheville- 
Biltmore  College  at  such  time  as  it  is  converted  to  a  four-year  institution. 
(Page  82.) 
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8.  We  recommend  that  the  new  public  senior  colleges  at  Charlotte, 
Wilmington,  and  Asheville  be  established  as  non-residential  institutions, 
in  keeping  with  the  requests  submitted  to  this  Commission  by  the  trustees 
of  Charlotte,  Wilmington,  and  Asheville-Biltmore  College.  (Page  83.) 

9.  We  recommend  that  the  pattern  of  organization  of  the  proposed  senior 
colleges  follow  the  common  pattern  set  forth  in  the  statutes  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  nine  senior  institutions.  (Page  8lu) 

10.  We  recommend  that  the  legislation  providing  for  the  new  colleges 
specify  the  date  on  which  each  new  board  of  trustees  is  to  take  charge 
of  the  institution  and  provide  for  the  transfer  of  the  assets  of  the 
institution  from  the  present  to  the  new  board.  (Page  81j.) 

COMPREHENSIVE  COMMUNITY  COLIEGES 

11.  We  recommend  that  the  State  develop  one  system  of  public  two-year 
post-high  school  institutions  offering  college  parallel,  technical- 
vocational-terminal,  and  adult  education  instruction  tailored  to  area 
needs 3  and  that  the  comprehensive  community  colleges  so  created  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  state-level  supervision  by  one  agency.  (Page  93.) 

12.  We  recommend  that  responsibility  for  state-level  supervision  of  the 
industrial  education  centers  and  the  community  colleges  now  existing 
(except  for  Charlotte,  Wilmington,  and  Asheville-Biltmore  Colleges)  or 
hereafter  established  be  vested  in  the  State  Board  of  Education;  that 
the  Board  perform  its  supervisory  duties  through  a  new  agency  created  for 
the  purpose  and  responsible  directly  to  the  Board,  with  a  professional 
staff  composed  of  persons  with  training  and  experience  appropriate  to  the 
supervision  of  collegiate  institutions;  and  that  the  members  of  this  pro¬ 
fessional  staff  be  exempt  from  the  State  Personnel  Act.  (Page  9h •) 
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13.  We  further  recommend  the  creation  of  a  State  Community  College 
Advisory  Council  consisting  of  at  least  seven  persons,  appointed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  to  make  recommendations  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education  on  matters  relating  to  personnel,  curricula,  finance,  articula¬ 
tion  and  coordination  with  other  institutions,  and  other  matters  concern¬ 
ing  the  community  college  program.  (Page  95>.) 

111.  We  recommend: 

(1)  That  the  board  of  trustees  of  each  comprehensive  community 
college  consist  of  12  members:  four  appointed  by  the  Governor,  four  by 

the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  the  county  of  location  of  the  college, 
and  four  by  the  board  of  boards  of  education  of  the  county  of  location, 
all  to  serve  six-year  terms. 

(2)  That  at  least  the  locally-appointed  members  of  the  board  be 
representative  of  the  area  served  by  the  college. 

(3)  That  trustees  be  chosen  for  their  interest  in  and  ability  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  entire  educational  program  of  the  college. 

(U)  That  the  administrative  head  of  the  institution  be  responsible 
only  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  his  institution  and  to  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  (Page  96.) 

19.  We  recommend: 

(1)  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  be  empowered  generally  to 
supervise  and  administer  the  comprehensive  community  college  system  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  with  respect  to  the  system. 

(2)  That  initiative  in  the  selection  of  community  college  personnel; 
in  the  establishment  of  college  policies,  procedures,  and  curricula;  and 
in  the  location,  design,  and  construction  of  college  physical  facilities 
be  vested  in  the  respective  boards  of  trustees  of  the  community  colleges, 
subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  (Page  97.) 
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16.  We  recommend: 


(1)  That  the  State  not  approve  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
community  college  in  any  county  or  service  area  in  which  an  industrial 
education  center  exists  or  has  been  authorized. 

(2)  That  the  State  approve  and  support  the  introduction  of  college 
parallel  instruction  in  the  existing  industrial  education  centers  where 
needed,  to  the  end  that  comprehensive  community  colleges  may  thus  be 
developed.  (Page  98.) 

17.  We  recommend  that  in  the  case  of  Mecklenburg  College  and  the  College 
of  the  Albemarle,  and  in  those  communities  where  no  industrial  education 
center  has  been  authorized  but  where  a  community  college  should  be  estab¬ 
lished,  there  be  established  a  comprehensive  community  college  adapted  to 
the  educational  needs  of  the  community.  (Page  98.) 

18.  We  recommend  that  no  additional  two-year  colleges  be  established  under 
the  auspices  of  or  responsible  to  the  Board  of  Higher  Education.  (Page  99.) 

19.  We  recommend: 

(1)  That  the  acquisition  of  land,  construction  of  buildings,  and 
maintenance  of  plant  be  entirely  a  local  responsibility,  and  that  multi¬ 
county  sponsorship  and  financing  of  a  comprehensive  community  college  be 
permitted  where  two  or  more  counties  desire  it. 

(2)  That  the  cost  of  equipment,  furnishings,  and  library  acquisi¬ 
tions  be  provided  from  state  and  available  federal  funds. 

(3)  That  the  cost  of  college  operations  be  divided  proportionally 
as  follows: 


State  and  federal 

County 

Student 


65  per  cent 
15  per  cent 
20  per  cent 
TOO  per  cent 
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County  expenditures  for  maintenance  should  be  credited  against 
the  county's  19  per  cent  of  operating  cost. 

(U)  That  state  appropriations  for  comprehensive  community  colleges 
be  made  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  reallocation  by  it  to  the 
colleges.  (Page  100.) 

20.  We  recommend  that  student  charges,  appropriately  pro-rated  for  part- 
time  students  and  for  students  in  short  courses  of  less  than  full-term 
length,  be  established  at  approximately  20  per  cent  of  total  operating 
costs  of  the  comprehensive  community  college.  (Page  102.) 

21.  We  recommend: 

(1)  That  a  minimum  of  fifteen  comprehensive  community  colleges  be 
established  as  soon  as  possible  in  top  priority  areas  of  the  State,  and 
that  legislative  action  be  taken  by  the  1963  General  Assembly  to  permit 
as  many  of  these  institutions  as  possible  to  open  their  doors  to  students 
by  the  fall  of  1969. 

(2)  That  an  adequate  appropriation  for  this  purpose  be  made  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education  for  the  1963-69  biennium,  and  that  the  funds  not 
used  in  the  first  year  of  that  biennium  be  carried  forward  into  the  second 
year.  (Page  107.) 

STUDENTS 

22.  We  recommend  that  the  State  continue  to  increase  the  pay  scales  of 
public  school  teachers,  to  the  end  that  enough  capable  people  may  be 
attracted  to  and  kept  in  the  teaching  profession.  (Page  112.) 

23.  We  recommend  that  more  well-trained,  full-time  counsellors  be  employed, 
and  that  they  be  widely  distributed  throughout  the  high  schools  of  the  State, 
and  that'  public  school  teachers  be  more  intensively  trained  in  guidance,  so 
that  they  will  not  only  feel  a  responsibility  in  that  area  but  will  also  be 
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prepared  to  work  effectively  with  the  students,  parents,  and  guidance 
counsellors  in  the  public  schools.  (Page  113.) 

2ii.  We  recommend  that  the  public  institutions  of  higher  education  develop 
improved  ways  of  informing  high  school  counsellors  about  their  institu¬ 
tional  offerings,  admission  standards,  student  costs,  and  other  pertinent 
matters;  and  that  visits  by  counsellors  to  the  various  campuses,  regional 
meetings  of  counsellors  with  institutional  representatives,  and  other 
methods  be  continued  and  improved  upon.  We  further  recommend  that  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education  issue  an  annual  or  biennial  publication  setting 
forth  essential  information  on  degree  programs,  admission  standards, 
student  costs,  financial  aids,  and  other  important  matters  for  all  insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  State.  (Page  113.) 

25.  We  recommend  that  every  public  institution  of  higher  education 
publish  annually  the  profile  of  its  Freshman  class.  (Page  llU • ) 

26.  We  recommend  that  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  continue 
to  promote  testing  programs  designed  to  identify  students  capable  of 
benefitting  from  education  beyond  the  high  school,  and  that  the  tests 
used  possess  sufficient  uniformity  to  permit  ready  analysis  and  compari¬ 
son  of  results.  (Page  11!?.) 

27.  We  recommend  that  all  public  institutions  continue  to  use  standard¬ 
ized  admissions  examinations,  and  that  each  institution  establish  its 

own  minimum  test  score  which  must  be  met  as  a  condition  for  admission.  (Page  116.) 

28.  We  recommend  that  pre-admission  examination  scores  be  used  only  in 
conjunction  with  other  appropriate  criteria  which,  taken  together,  indi¬ 
cate  with  reliable  accuracy  the  student’s  probability  of  future  academic 
success  in  the  institution  which  he  seeks  to  enter.  (Page  117.) 
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29.  We  recommend  that  the  senior  public  instituions  study  the  need  for 
administering  appropriate  examinations  to  transfer  students,  the  results 
to  be  used  with  other  appropriate  criteria  in  gauging  the  transfer 
student's  probability  of  success  in  the  institution  to  which  he  is  seeking 
to  transfer.  (Page  118.) 

30.  We  recommend  consideration  of  the  establishment  of  a  state  research 
facility  to  give  continuing  study  to  the  reliability  of  tests  and  other 
admissions  devices  and  formulae.  (Page  118.) 

31.  We  recommend  that  the  public  institutions  consider  establishing  pre¬ 
college  counselling  programs.  (Page  119.) 

32.  We  recommend  that  the  public  institutions  consider  the  desirability 
of  earlier  deadline  dates  for  college  admissions.  (Page  119.) 

33.  We  recommend  that  the  public  institutions  consider  the  desirability 
of  adopting  early  admissions  programs.  (Page  1206) 

3U •  We  recommend  that  the  public  institutions  call  the  attention  of  pro¬ 
spective  students  and  their  parents  to  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of 
entering  college  at  times  other  than  the  fall  term.  (Page  120.) 

35.  We  recommend  that  the  public  institutions  raise  their  admission  re¬ 
quirements  gradually  to  the  point  that  admission  will  offer  the  student 
and  the  institution  reasonable  assurance  of  the  student's  ability  to 
pursue  college  work  successfully.  (Page  123.) 

36.  We  recommend  that  the  public  institutions  consider  offering  remedial, 
non-credit  programs  of  study  to  enable  poorly  prepared  high  school  grad¬ 
uates  to  become  ready  for  college  admission.  (Page  12lu ) 
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37.  We  recommend  that  the  trustees  of  the  public  institutions  periodically 
review  the  balance  between  residents  and  non-residents  composing  their 
student  bodies  and  adopt  such  admissions  policies  as  they  find  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  State  and  the  purposes  of  the  institutions  to  require.  (Page  129.) 

38.  We  recommend  that  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  and  the  public  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  education  study  the  subject  of  student  withdrawals  and 

endeavor  to  devise  measures  for  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  withdrawals,  (Page  131.) 

FACULTIES 

39.  We  recommend  that  faculty  salaries  in  the  public  institutions  be  in¬ 
creased  to  and  maintained  at  levels  that  will  constitute  fair  compensation 
and  will  compare  favorably  with  salaries  offered  by  those  institutions 
with  which  we  must  compete  in  employing  faculty  members.  (Page  139.) 

UO.  We  recommend  that  in  providing  faculty  salary  increases,  special 
attention  be  given  to  inproving  salaries  in  the  upper  academic  ranks,  (Page  139.) 

111.  We  recommend  that  the  public  institutions  intensify  their  efforts  to 
increase  the  gift  and  endowment  income  which  may  be  applied  to  salary 
supplements  to  distinguished  professors.  (Page  lliO.) 

U2.  We  recommend  that  the  publio  institutions,  with  the  cooperation  of 

the  Board  of  Higher  Education,  investigate  the  adequacy  of  the  present 

retirement  plan  for  the  teaching  and  administrative  personnel  of  these 

institutions  and  the  desirability  of  a  plan  which  would  permit  the  prompt 

vesting  of  the  employee's  right  to  the  State's  retirement  contributions.  (Page  lii2.) 

U3.  We  recommend  that  all  public  institutions  have  clearly  stated  policies 
of  academic  freedom,  whereby  every  teacher  may  be  assured  of  the  freedom 
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to  seek  and  teach  and  publish  the  truth  as  he  perceives  it  and  any  case 
of  the  infringement  of  such  freedom  may  be  promptly  and  fairly  heard  and 
determined.  (Page  lb3.) 

hh.  We  recommend  that  the  graduate  schools  of  the  public  and  private 
institutions  seek  ways  of  interesting  more  young  people  in  college  teach¬ 
ing  careers  and  of  preparing  larger  numbers  of  people  for  such  careers.  (Page  1I4I4 . ) 

U5.  We  recommend  that  the  State  establish  a  program  of  loans  to  finance 
the  graduate  education  of  North  Carolinians  preparing  to  become  college 
teachers,  such  loans  to  be  retired  at  a  stipulated  rate  for  each  year  of 
teaching  in  a  public  institution  of  higher  education  in  this  State.  (Page  lilh.) 

U6.  We  recommend  that  the  public  institutions  give  continuing  study  to 
ways  in  which  the  effectiveness  of  their  teaching  personnel  may  be  improved 
and  extended,  and  that  those  institutions  show  a  constant  readiness  to 
adapt  their  instructional  practices  and  procedures  to  take  full  advantage 
of  all  available  means  of  increasing  in  quantity  and  quality  the  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  of  their  students.  (Page  1U7 • ) 

FINANCE 

U7.  We  recommend  that  the  public  institutions  give  continuing  study  to 
ways  in  which  instructional  facilities,  especially  classrooms  and  teaching 
laboratories,  may  be  more  intensively  used  without  injury  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  process;  and  that  the  institutions  show  resourcefulness  and  adapt¬ 
ability  in  class  scheduling  and  other  methods  of  achieving  fuller 
utilization  of  such  facilities.  (Page  1^9.) 
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1|8 .  We  recommend: 

(1)  That  the  public  institutions  examine  carefully  the  feasibility 
of  adoption  of  a  trimester  or  four-quarter  academic  calendar  and  determine 
whether  such  a  calendar  change  would  result  in  a  sufficient  increase  in 
student  enrollment  to  justify  the  added  expense  of  operation  involved;  and 

(2)  That  where  an  institution  finds  that  such  a  change  would  be 
educationally  and  economically  feasible,  it  request  and  the  General 
Assembly  grant  appropriations  necessary  to  effect  a  conversion  to  the  new 
academic  calendar.  (Page  166.) 

U9 .  We  recommend: 

(1)  That  the  fixing  of  tuition  and  fees  at  the  public  institutions 
of  higher  education  continue  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  boards  of 
trustees  of  these  institutions,  and 

(2)  That  the  boards  of  trustees  of  the  several  institutions  and  the 
Department  of  Administration  give  continuing  attention  to  the  matter  of 
non-resident  tuition  and  fee  charges,  to  the  end  that  these  student 
charges  will  reflect,  as  accurately  as  possible,  the  actual  cost  to  the 
State  of  undergraduate  instruction.  (The  cost  of  instruction  is  defined 
as  that  portion  of  faculty  salaries  which  represents  compensation  for 
teaching  and  an  appropriate  amount  for  the  cost  of  administering  the 
teaching  program.)  (Page  169.) 

50.  We  recommend  that  the  Director  of  the  Budget  adopt  a  regulation,  to 
be  uniformly  applicable  to  all  public  institutions  of  higher  education, 
defining  North  Carolina  residence  for  use  by  those  institutions  in 
charging  the  out-of-state  tuition  differential.  (Page  170.) 
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51.  We  recommend  that  the  boards  of  trustees  of  the  public  institutions 
of  higher  education  simplify  the  present  schemes  of  tuition  and  fee 
charges  by  incorporating  into  the  basic  tuition  charge  those  presently 
separate  fees  which  are  paid  by  all  students  and  which  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses  are  not  distinguishable  from  tuition  charges.  (We  exclude  from 
this  recommendation  those  fees  which  support  special  fund  activities  and 
those  fees,  such  as  laboratory  fees,  which  vary  from  one  student  to 
another.)  (Page  170.) 

52.  We  recommend  that  the  public  institutions  and  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education  continue  their  efforts  to  increase  the  availability  of  educa¬ 
tional  loans  to  students  and  especially  to  Freshmen.  (Page  173.) 

53.  We  recommend  that  the  Department  of  Administration,  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education,  and  the  public  institutions  of  higher  education  continue 
to  explore  ways  in  which  the  budget  preparation  and  review  procedures  may 
be  simplified,  and  equitable  support  of  the  programs  of  these  institu¬ 
tions  may  be  achieved.  (Page  175.) 

5U.  We  recommend  that  the  Department  of  Administration  and  the  public 
institutions  give  continuing  study  to  ways  in  which  the  current  procedures 
for  effecting  budget  transfers  and  changes  may  be  simplified  and  expedited, 
to  the  end  that  unnecessary  paper  work  may  be  eliminated  while  maintaining 
essential  safeguards  on  the  expenditure  of  public  funds.  (Page  176.) 

55.  We  recommend  that  the  Governor  and  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission 
study  the  need  for  long-range  capital  budgeting  for  the  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  devise  means  for  its  effectuation.  (Page  178.) 
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56.  We  recommend  that  the  public  and  private  institutions  and  the  Board 
of  Higher  Education  give  continuing  study  to  the  ways  in  which  those 
institutions  may  cooperate  to  their  mutual  advantage.  (Page  180.) 

57.  We  recommend  that  the  public  and  private  institutions,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education,  establish  procedures  for 
the  regular  exchange  of  information  which  would  be  useful  in  institutional 
planning  and  policy-making.  (Page  l8l.) 

58.  We  recommend  that  the  North  Carolina  College  Conference  and  the  Board 
of  Higher  Education  cosponsor  a  periodic  forum  for  the  discussion  by 
laymen  and  educators  of  current  issues  in  higher  education.  (Page  182.) 

59.  We  recommend  that  the  State  finance  on-campus  extension  instruction 
on  the  same  basis  as  other  on-campus  instruction  for  college  credit, 
beginning  with  the  1963-65  biennium,  and  that  the  same  policy  be  extended 
to  non-contract,  off-campus  extension  instruction  at  the  earliest  practic¬ 
able  time.  (Page  I8I4.) 

60.  We  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  continuing  education  center  on 

the  campus  of  at  least  one  public  institution  of  higher  education.  (Page  185.) 

61.  We  recommend  that  North  Carolina  continue  to  participate  in  the 
activities  of  the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board  and  make  full  use 

of  the  assistance  and  services  which  are  available  to  this  State  through 
that  organization  and  the  programs  which  it  sponsors.  (Page  193.) 
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Editorial  Note 


In  this  report,  figures  have 
generally  been  rounded  to  the 
nearest  hundred  or  thousand 
for  the  convenience  of  the 
reader. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


This  Commission  was  created  by  the  Governor  and  charged  with  the 
duty  of  examining  the  existing  system  of  public  education  beyond  the  high 
school  in  North  Carolina  and  making  to  the  Governor  such  recommendations 
as  were  found  necessary  to  enable  that  system  to  meet  the  de¬ 

mands  which  will  be  made  upon  it  during  the  next  decade.  This  report 
and  the  findings  and  recommendations  it  sets  forth  are  the  result  of 
many  months  of  inquiry  and  discussion  to  that  end,  aided  by  unparalleled 
interest  in  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  press  and  the  citizens  of 

the  State . 

Before  proceeding  to  the  specifics  of  our  findings  and  recommenda¬ 
tions,  it  is  appropriate  that  we  state  here  the  guiding  principles  and 
considerations  which  have  determined  the  scope  and  form  of  our  proposals. 


Public  education  exists  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  as 
a  whole  and  secondarily  for  the  personal  benefit  of  the  students  who 
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are  its  immediate  beneficiaries.  It  is  necessarily  through  persons  — 
chiefly  students  —  that  education  reaches  and  serves  society  as  a  whole. 

As  education  is  able  to  enlarge  the  understanding  and  augment  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  skills  of  those  whom  it  touches,  it  tends  both  to  their  individ¬ 
ual  betterment  and  to  the  advancement  of  the  community,  the  State,  the 
nation,  and  the  civilization  of  which  they  are  a  part. 


B.  Duty  of  the  State 


"The  people",  declares  our  State  Constitution,  "have  a  right  to  the 
privileges  of  education,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  guard  and 
maintain  that  right," 

In  pursuance  of  this  duty,  the  State  must  make  appropriate  post-high 
school  educational  opportunities  available  to  all  of  its  citizens  who 
have  the  ability  and  the  ambition  to  benefit  from  them. 

This  philosophy  is  not  new  to  North  Carolina,  It  found  its  earliest 
expression  in  the  Constitution  of  1776,  which  declared  that  ",  ,  ,  all 
useful  learning  shall  be  duly  encouraged  and  promoted  in  one  or  more  Universi¬ 
ties."  It  took  on  increasing  substance  with  the  creation  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  in  1789,  the  establishment  of  eleven  public  senior 
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colleges  in  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries,  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  University  in  1931,  and  the  establishment  of  five 
public  community  colleges  and  a  score  of  industrial  education  centers 
in  recent  years. 

In  the  growing  measure  of  financial  investment  in  the  public  schools 
and  the  institutions  of  higher  education  by  the  General  Assembly  over 
many  decades,  the  people  of  the  State  have,  through  their  representatives, 
expressed  their  awareness  of  the  importance  of  public  education  at  all 
levels  to  the  life  of  the  commonwealth. 

And  yet  no  one  can  contend  that  our  philosophical  commitment  to 
public  education  beyond  the  high  school  has  been  fulfilled.  So  long  as 
scarcely  half  of  the  youth  of  North  Carolina  complete  high  school,  so  long 
as  only  one -quarter  of  our  youth  seek  any  formal  education  beyond  the  twelfth 
grade,  so  long  as  only  one-fifth  of  our  youth  enter  college  and  less  than 
one-tenth  of  them  complete  four  years  of  college  study,  there  is  un¬ 
finished  business  for  all  of  public  education  —  and  for  private  education 
aa  well. 


In  a  day  when  some  kind  of  post-high  school  training  is  essential 
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to  any  sort  of  profitable  employment.  North  Carolina  cannot  afford  the 
"economy"  of  sending  a  smaller  percentage  of  our  young  people  to  college 
than  do  four-fifths  of  the  3>0  states.  Moreover,  all  evidence  attests 
that  educational  facilities,  public  and  private,  must  be  expanded  sub¬ 
stantially  if  we  are  to  maintain  even  our  present  showing  in  the  face  of 
the  rapidly  rising  enrollment  demands  of  the  mid-1960’s. 


C.  Public  Schools 

This  report  and  the  work  of  this  Commission  have  been  directed  to 
education  beyond  the  high  school,  including  both  higher  education  and 
other  educational  curricula  and  services  for  both  graduates  and  non¬ 
graduates  of  high  school.  We  are  convinced,  however,  and  we  urge  that 
all  who  are  concerned  for  post-high  school  education  bear  in  mind,  that 
any  effective  system  of  education  beyond  the  high  school  must  be  bottomed 
on  a  sound  and  vigorous  public  school  system. 

We  must  continue  to  strive  for  the  steady  improvement  of  our  public 
school  system.  For  at  least  two-thirds  of  our  young  people,  the  educa¬ 
tion  they  get  there  is  the  only  formal  education  they  are  ever  likely  to 


get;  for  the  remainder,  public  schools  provide  the  essential  preparation 
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for  further  study.  The  smallness  of  so  many  of  our  public  schools  makes 
them  incapable  of  providing  the  variety  and  depth  of  educational  exper¬ 
ience  their  students  deserve ;  for  such  schools,  consolidation  is  the 
only  reasonable  course. 

There  should  be  no  conflict  between  the  public  schools  and  public 
post-high  school  education.  The  two  are  complementary.  Neither  could 
exist  today  without  the  other.  In  fact  there  is  a  certain  unreality  in 
the  very  division  of  public  education  into  two  "systems".  Yet  that 
division  is  dictated  by  historic  circumstances,  by  organizational  end 
administrative  arrangements,  and  by  the  differences  in  the  immediate 
means  and  purposes  of  the  two  systems,  and  so  we  respect  it  here. 

D.  Excellence 

Our  educational  concerns  in  North  Carolina  almost  invariably  have 
both  quantitative  and  qualitative  aspects.  It  may  appear  that  this  re¬ 
port  deals  chiefly  with  the  quantitative  aspect  of  education  —  how  to 
make  more  educational  opportunities  available  to  more  people.  Yet  every 
proposal  and  every  effort  to  provide  expanded  educational  opportunity 


must  deal  also  with  the  question  of  quality  —  the  need  for  continuing 
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improvement  in  the  quality  of  students,  of  faculties,  of  facilities,  and 
of  programs  in  all  of  our  institutions.  We  urge  that  this  aspeet,  whether 
mentioned  or  not,  be  read  into  every  recommendation  we  make  in  this  report. 

In  discussions  of  education  in  the  broad  sense  that  is  appropriate 
to  a  report  such  as  this,  it  is  easy  to  say  that  there  is  no  conflict 
between  quantity  and  excellence,  and  that  both  ends  should  be  served. 

But  where  the  hard,  specific  decisions  must  be  made  by  the  administrators 
and  trustees  of  our  public  institutions,  a  choice  must  at  times  be  made 
as  whether  the  limited  resources  available  will  be  so  applied  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  some  education  for  larger  numbers  or  more  intensive  and  thorough 
education  for  fewer  students. 

We  believe  that  where  such  a  choice  must  be  made,  the  public  interest 
requires  that  the  decision  go  in  favor  of  educational  excellence.  Neither 
individuals  nor  the  State  will  be  benefitted  by  masquerading  mass  produc¬ 
tion  of  mediocrity  under  the  guise  of  higher  education. 

E.  Continuing  Nature  of  Education 

Even  the  most  superficial  observer  of  the  educational  scene  cannot 
help  being  struck  by  the  accelerating  demand  by  people  of  all  ages  for 
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education  of  all  types  and  at  all  levels ,  particularly  at  the  post-high 
school  level.  The  rapid  growth  in  the  number  and  proportion  of  our 
people  seeking  a  college  education  is  paralleled  by  an  equally  vast 
surge  of  educational  activity  in  technical  and  vocational  fields,  not 
only  for  young  people  fresh  from  high  school  but  for  working  adults  seek¬ 
ing  to  improve  their  earning  capacity.  The  vast  majority  of  these  enrolled 
in  our  industrial  education  centers  consists  of  adult  workers  studying 
part-time.  Extension  and  on-campus  courses  for  professional  and  busi¬ 
ness  people  are  multiplying.  Growing  numbers  of  adults  are  using  their 
spare  time  to  improve  their  understanding  of  themselves  and  their  world 
through  organized  and  individual  study. 

Change  —  rapid  change  —  is  one  of  the  constants  of  our  age.  Sur¬ 
vival  through  change  requires  the  mastery  of  knowledge  of  increasing 
depth  and  complexity.  The  mastery  of  such  knowledge  comes  only  through 
education,  chiefly  through  formal  instruction  which  must  frequently  be 


renewed  and  updated 
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F.  Planning  and  Coordination 

The  public  system  of  post-high  school  education  is  going  to  grow. 

The  times  demand  it.  It  is  essential  that  such  growth  be  well-planned 
and  coordinated  if  the  public's  investment  of  money  and  energy  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  maximum  returns  in  terms  of  educational  service  to  the  people  of 
the  State.  The  State  must  have,  in  short,  a  functioning  system  of  public 
higher  education  and  not  a  mere  aggregation  of  independent  institutions, 
each  pursuing  its  own  conception  of  the  public  interest. 


G.  Adaptability 

If  the  public  system  of  post-high  school  education,  and  particularly 
higher  education,  is  to  meet  the  obligations  which  the  next  ten  years 
will  thrust  upon  it,  the  construction  of  new  facilities  and  the  hiring 
of  new  teachers  will  not  suffice.  Constant  effort  and  imagination  must 
be  shown  by  the  institutions  in  achieving  more  intensive  and  effective 
utilization  of  facilities  and  faculties.  Willingness  to  re-examine  and 
adapt  or  abandon  outmoded  methods  of  administration,  scheduling,  and 
teaching  must  be  shown  by  those  responsible  for  the  government  and  admin¬ 


istration  of  our  institutions,  and  the  resulting  changes  must  be  accepted 
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and  supported  by  the  friends  and  patrons  of  those  institutions  and  by 
the  public. 


H.  Admissions 

It  is  now  clear  that  racial  discrimination  in  admissions  to  our 
public  educational  institutions  is  no  longer  legally  permissible,  and 
the  policies  of  those  institutions  have  been  adjusted  to  that  fact. 

Moreover,  several  of  the  leading  private  institutions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  this  State  have  voluntarily  adopted  policies  of  racially  non- 
discriminatory  admissions. 

It  appears  probable  that,  for  a  variety  of  reasons  —  not  the  least 
of  which  is  the  demonstrated  preference  of  the  racial  groups  themselves 
—  the  public  institutions  of  higher  education  which  were  established 
for  nonwhite  students  will  for  some  time  continue  to  serve  chiefly  the 
members  of  these  groups.  This  fact'  should  not  bo  used  as  an  excuse  for 
neglect  of  these  institutions',  but  rather  to  emphasize  the  necessity  for 
continuing  such  support  and  aid  without  discrimination.  We  believe  that  consistr 
with  established  law,  students  should  be  admitted  to  all  pcst-high  school  ed¬ 


ucational  institutions  without  discrimination  as  to  race. 
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I.  Private  Institutions 

With  few  exceptions,  the  recommendations  contained  in  this  report 
apply  only  to  the  public  institutions,  because  the  authority  of  the  State 
(and  therefore  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Commission)  extends,  in  most 
respects,  only  to  the  public,  tax-supported  institutions.  We  would 
emphasize  the  important  role  that  private  educational  institutions  have 
played  in  the  past.  We  are  confident  that  these  institutions  (including 
both  the  institutions  of  higher  education  and  the  proprietary  schools) 
will  continue  to  carry  a  large  share  of  the  educational  obligation  which 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  met  by  the  State.  Certainly  nothing  that  we 
are  proposing  is  calculated  to  impair  the  ability  of  the  private  institu¬ 
tions  to  serve  the  purposes  for  which  they  exist.  We  want  to  see  the 
private  institutions  flourish  and  increase  their  capacity  to  provide 
their  own  unique  contribution  to  the  task  of  educating  the  people  of 
North  Carolina.  We  believe  it  to  be  a  sound  policy  for  the  State,  acting 
through  its  educational  agencies  and  the  General  Assembly,  to  encourage 
private  institutions  in  every  way,  not  inconsistent  with  the  Statefe  primary 
obligation  to  support  and  maintain  an  adequate  system  of  public  higher 


education. 
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II.  POST-HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATIONAL  RESOURCES  OF  THE  STATE 

A.  Institutions 

The  post-high  school  educational  apparatus  of  North  Carolina  embraces 
scores  of  institutions,  public  and  private,  ranging  from  proprietary  schools 
offering  instruction  in  a  single  occupational  skill  to  great  universities 
comprehending  instruction  and  research  in  many  fields  of  learning.  Each 
institution,  regardless  of  its  scope  and  purpose,  is  making  a  contribution 

to  the  educational  advancement  of  the  State  and  its  citizens. 

The  public  post-high  school  educational  system  comprises  the  following 

elements: 

—  The  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Education,  which  is  the  planning 
and  coordinating  agency  for  the  public  university  and  colleges. 

—  The  Consolidated  University  of  North  Carolina,  with  residential 
campuses  at  Chapel  Hill,  Raleigh,  and  Greensboro  and  numerous 
other  installations  (such  as  17  agricultural  research  farms  and 
the  Institute  of  Fisheries  Research)  scattered  throughout  the  State. 

—  Nine  public  senior  colleges  located  from  Elizabeth  City  in  the 


East  to  Cullowhee  in  the  West. 
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—  Five  community  colleges  offering  the  first  two  years  of  college 
work  and  some  terminal  and  adult  education  programs,  and  jointly 
financed  by  the  State  and  the  counties  of  location. 

—  Twenty  industrial  education  centers  (15  in  operation,  5  being 
planned)  located  throughout  the  State,  offering  technical  and 
voc  at i onal  instruc  t i on . 

The  private  post-high  school  educational  institutions  of  the  State 

include : 

—  One  private  university. 

—  Twenty-four  private  senior  colleges. 

—  Sixteen  private  junior  colleges. 

—  Four  theological  or  Bible  schools. 

—  One  hundred  and  thirteen  proprietary  schools,  offering  instruction  for 
persons  wishing  to  become  barbers,  secretaries,  cosmetologists, 
and  the  like. 

Five  public  senior  colleges,  one  community  college,  six  private  senior 
colleges,  and  some  of  the  proprietary  schools  were  originally  established  for 
and  still  serve  solely  or  predominantly  students  of  the  Negro  race. 
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B.  Enrollments 

Enrollments  in  the  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  fall  of  1961 
totalled  75,200,  distributed  as  shown  in  Table  1* 

TABLE  1 

ENROLLMENTS  IN  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Fall  1961 


Number  of 

Type  of  Institution  Institutions  Enrollment 


Consolidated  University 

3 

19,338 

Public  senior  colleges 

9 

18,310 

Community  colleges 

i 

2,U08 

Total  public  institutions 

17 

ho,o% 

Private  senior  colleges 

25 

27,830 

Private  junior  colleges 

16 

6,U38 

Theological  and  Bible  schools 

J. 

877 

Total  private  institutions 

\6 

35,iU5 

Total  all  institutions 

62 

75,201 

The  industrial  education  centers  during  the  fiscal  year  1961-62 
enrolled  25,800  persons  in  courses  of  instruction  lasting  from  a  few  weeks 
to  two  years.  Fourteen  hundred  of  these  students  were  pursuing  two-year 
technician  programs  on  a  full-time  basis ;  the  remainder  were  part-time  students . 

The  proprietary  schools  enrolled  approximately  8,800  students  in  the 


fall  of  1961. 
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C .  Degrees 

Table  2  shews  the  number  of  degrees  granted  by  the  public  and  private 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  1958-59,  the  latest  year  for  which 
complete  statistics  are  available. 

TABLE  2 

DEGREES  GRANTED  BY 
INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
1958-1959 


Type  of  Control 

Bachelor's  and 

1st  Professional 

Master 1  s 

Doctor  's 

Total 

Public 

5,214* 

1,219 

127 

6,590 

Private 

It, 180 

132 

65 

U,  377 

Total 

9,U2li 

1,351 

192 

10,967 

In  1960-61,  the  public  institutions  granted  a  total  of  6,722  degrees, 
as  follows: 

5,257  bachelor’s  and  first  professional  degrees 
1,323  master's  degrees 
lit 2  doctor's  degrees 


6,722  total  degrees 
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TABLE  3 

ENROLLMENTS  IN  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Fall  1961 


Institution 

Enrollment 

Consolidated  University 

University  of  North  Carolina 

9,082 

N.  C.  State  College 

7,117 

Woman's  College 

3,139 

Subtotal 

19,338 

Senior  Colleges 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College 

2,553 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College 

2,897 

East  Carolina  College 

5,263 

North  Carolina  College 

2,359 

Pembroke  State  College 

570 

Western  Carolina  College 

1 , 82U 

Elizabeth  City  State  Teachers  College 

823 

Fayetteville  State  Teachers  College 

9h3 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College 

1,078 

Subtotal 

18,310 

Community  Colleges 

Asheville-Biltmore  College 

hh2 

Charlotte  College 

881 

College  of  the  Albemarle 

llh 

Mecklenburg  College 

225 

Wilmington  College 

7U6 

Subtotal 

2,1*08 

Total 

U0,056 
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D.  Public  Institutions 

1.  Consolidated  University 

The  General  Assembly  of  1931  consolidated  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  North  Carolina  State  College,  and  the  Woman's  College  into  "The 
University  of  North  Carolina".  The  Consolidated  University  is  governed  by 
a  Board  of  Trustees  of  100  members  elected  by  the  General  Assembly,  plus 
the  Governor,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  all  former 
Governors,  ex  officio.  The  Board  allots  functions  among  the  three  institu¬ 
tions  constituting  the  Consolidated  University.  A  Chancellor  heads  each 
of  the  three  constituent  institutions  and  is  administratively  responsible 
to  the  President,  who  is  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  Consolidated 
University. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  comprises  a  college  of 
arts  and  sciences,  several  professional  schools,  a  division  of  health  affairs, 
and  numerous  other  instructional,  research,  and  service  activities.  The 
University  offers  the  bachelor's  degree  in  27  fields,  the  master's  degree 
in  8U  fields,  and  the  doctor's  degree  in  37  fields. 

North  Carolina  State  College  at  Raleigh,  a  land-grant  institution, 


offers  instruction  in  engineering,  agriculture,  design,  textiles,  and 
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numerous  other  technical  and  scientific  fields.  It  is  authorized  to  grant 
the  bachelor's  degree  in  31  fields,  the  master's  degree  in  60  fields,  and 
the  doctor's  degree  in  27  fields.  Activities  conducted  by  the  College 
include  the  Gaston  Technical  Institute,  the  Agricultural  Research  Station, 
and  the  Cooperative  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 

Woman's  College  at  Greensboro  is  primarily  a  liberal  arts  college  for 
women,  but  now  admits  men  as  graduate  students  on  a  non-residential  basis. 
It  offers  the  bachelor's  degree  in  seven  fields,  the  master's  degree  in  2k 
fields,  and  the  Ph.D.  in  Home  Economics. 

2.  Senior  Colleges 

Each  of  the  nine  public  senior  colleges  is  administered  by  a  president 
and  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees  of  12  members  appointed  by  the  Governor 
and  confirmed  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College  at  Greensboro  is  the  State's  second 
land-grant  institution.  Undergraduate  majors  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  are  offered  in  29  fields,  including  agriculture,  engi¬ 
neering,  education,  and  nursing.  The  master's  degree  is  granted  in  three 


fields. 
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Appalachian  State  Teachers  College  at  Boone  is  authorized  to  offer 
liberal  arts  degrees,  but  currently  concentrates  its  entire  efforts  on  the 
preparation  of  public  school  personnel.  Undergraduate  majors  are  available 
in  over  a  dozen  fields,  and  the  master's  degree  is  offered  in  ten  fields. 

East  Carolina  College  at  Greenville,  the  largest  of  the  public  senior 
colleges,  is  developing  a  vigorous  liberal  arts  program  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  fine  arts,  while  continuing  its  older  function  of  preparing 
public  school  teachers  and  administrators.  The  College  operates  a  resident 
center  at  Camp  Lejeune  which  enrolled  800  persons  in  the  fall  of  1961. 

North  Carolina  College  at  Durham  is  a  liberal  arts  college,  offering  a 
wide  array  of  undergraduate,  graduate,  and  professional  studies.  The 
bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  are  offered  in  many  fields  and  the  Ph.D.  in 
Education  is  authorized.  The  College  also  maintains  schools  of  law,  public 
health  nursing,  and  library  science, 

Pembroke  State  College  at  Pembroke  offers  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
with  majors  in  five  fields  and  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  majors 


in  eight  fields.  It  has  no  graduate  program. 
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Western  Carolina  College  at  Cullowhee  is  a  liberal  arts  institution 
with  strong  emphasis  on  the  education  of  public  school  personnel.  The 
College  offers  the  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Education  degrees,  each  with  majors  in  several  fields,  and  also 
the  Master  of  Arts  in  Education.  In  addition,  two-year  pre-professional 
programs  are  conducted  in  five  fields. 

Elizabeth  City  State  Teachers  College  at  Elizabeth  City  is  a  teachers 
college  offering  only  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  majors  in  nine 
fields.  Five  terminal-vocational  programs  are  also  conducted. 

Fayetteville  State  Teachers  College  at  Fayetteville  is  a  teachers 
college  offering  only  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  majors  in  eight 
fields,  plus  two  two-year  terminal -vocational  programs. 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College  at  Winston-Salem  is  a  teachers  college 
offering  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  majors  in  six  fields. 

3 .  Communit?/  Colleges 

Asheville-Biltmore  College  at  Asheville,  Charlotte  College  and 
Mecklenburg  College  at  Charlotte,  College  of  the  Albemarle  at  Elizabeth 


City,  and  Wilmington  College  at  Wilmington  all  operate  under  the  Community 
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College  Act  of  195>7.  All  five  institutions  offer  college  parallel,  terminal- 
vocational,  and  adult  education  programs.  They  are  financed  jointly  by  the 
State  and  the  county  of  location.  Each  is  governed  by  a  12-member  board  of 
trustees,  except  that  Charlotte  and  Mecklenburg  Colleges  are  part  of  a 
single  college  system  under  one  board. 

U.  Industrial  Education  Centers 

Authorized  by  the  General  Assembly  of  19$7  as  a  part  of  the  state  public 
school  system,  the  industrial  education  centers  were  established  to  provide 
technical  and  vocational  instruction  for  both  young  people  and  adults, 
attending  full-time  or  part-time.  The  dual  object  of  the  centers  is  to 
provide  individuals  with  the  means  to  acquire  or  improve  skills  which  will 
enhance  their  earning  power  and  to  provide  our  expanding  industry  with  the 
trained  manpower  which  it  must  have.  Instructional  programs  in  the  centers 
cover  a  wide  range  of  subject-matter,  determined  largely  by  employment 
opportunities  in  the  service  area  of  each  center,  and  range  from  short 
upgrading  courses  for  particular  groups  of  industrial  employees  to  two-year 
programs  for  the  training  of  technicians.  Fifteen  of  the  authorized  twenty 


centers  are  now  in  operation. 
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III.  ENROLLMENTS 

The  most  inescapable  fact  about  the  higher  educational  scene  in 
North  Carolina,  as  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  is  the  dramatic 
increase  in  college  enrollments  which  the  last  decade  has  witnessed  and 
the  next  one  promises. 

For  every  person  enrolled  in  a  public  or  private  college  in  North 
Carolina  in  1961,  two  will  be  enrolled  in  1980  —  and  perhaps  by  1975  ~ 
if  the  public  and  private  funds  are  forthcoming  and  the  other  essential 
measures  are  taken  to  provide  the  teachers,  the  classrooms,  the  libraries, 
and  the  housing  and  other  facilities  that  will  be  required  to  accommodate 
such  a  doubling  of  enrollments.  Enrollments  in  technical,  vocational, 
and  similar  institutions  will  be  increasing  correspondingly  if  adequate 
provision  is  made  for  them. 

Thus  it  is  that,  for  good  or  ill,  the  issue  of  numbers  dominates 
almost  every  consideration  of  the  post-high  school  educational  needs  of 


the  State. 
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Three  factors  are  working  to  increase  college  enrollments  in  North 
Carolina: 

(1)  an  increasing  percentage  of  students'  is  graduating  from  high  school; 

(2)  an  increasing  percentage  of  high  school  graduates  is  entering 
college;  and 

(3)  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  sudden  and  substantial  rise  in  the  size 
of  the  college  age  population,  on  which  the  first  two  factors  will  continue 
to  operate. 

A.  High  School  Graduation  Rates  Increasing 

The  proportion  of  North  Carolina  adults  who  are  high  school  graduates 
grew  from  20.8  per  cent  in  1950  to  32.3  per  cent  in  I960,  due  partly  to 
an  increase  in  population,  partly  to  a  great  improvement  in  the  proportion 
of  public  school  students  who  stayed  on  until  graduation.  (As  spectacular 
as  that  jump  was,  it  still  left  us  hist  among  the  50  states  in  this  respect.) 

The  number  of  North  Carolina  high  school  graduates  and  their  ratio  to 
first  graders  of  12  years  earlier  have  climbed  over  the  past  decade,  as 


indicated  in  Table  h 
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TABLE  h 

HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 
1951-1961 


Year 

Number 

Ratio  to  1st  Graders 
12  Years  Earlier 

1950-51 

30,800 

.210 

1955-56 

38,200 

.322 

1960-61 

50,200 

rO 

CM 

• 

B.  College  Attendance 

Rates  Increasing 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  North  Carolina  ranks  near  the  bottom  of 
the  50  states  in  the  proportion  of  her  young  people  currently  attending 
college.  In  the  fall  of  1961,  there  were  2U.2  students  of  all  ages 
enrolled  in  North  Carolina  colleges  for  every  100  persons  aged  18  to  21 
in  the  population  of  the  State.  Adjustment  for  the  net  inflow  of  non¬ 
resident  students  into  this  State  brings  the  ratio  closer  to  22  North 
Carolinians  of  all  ages  in  college  per  100  persons  in  the  State  aged  18 
to  21.  (For  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  the  corresponding  ratio  in  the  fall 
of  1961  was  37.6  per  100,  or  nearly  double  that  of  North  Carolina.) 
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Of  the  100,600  students  who  entered  the  first  grade  of  North  Carolina's 
public  schools  in  19U9,  only  90,200  graduated  in  the  spring  of  1961.  Of 
those  90,200  graduates,  only  18,900  or  36.9  per  cent  entered  college 
during  1961.  Another  14,600  or  9.2  per  cent  entered  trade  and  business 
schools,  while  2,U00  or  U.9  per  cent  went  into  military  service  in  1961. 
(The  remainder  became  wage  earners  or  were  unaccounted  for.)  Some  of 
those  who  entered  the  armed  forces  will  eventually  go  on  to  college,  as 
will  others  for  whom  college  attendance  was  delayed  for  other  reasons. 

But  it  is  unlikely  that  either  group  will  add  greatly  to  the  numbers  of 
1961  high  school  graduates  who  have  already  begun  the  pursuit  of  a  college 
education. 

There  is  some  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  our 
high  school  graduates  going  directly  into  college  is  growing  at  a  rate 
of  about  one  per  cent  a  year  --  from  33.6  per  cent  in  1998  to  36.9  per 
cent  in  1961.  But  that  rate  of  improvement  is  not  enough. 

In  an  age  when  the  personal  advancement  of  the  individual  and  his 
ability  to  contribute  significantly  to  the  progress  of  society  are 
increasingly  dependent  upon  his  being  educated  to  ever-higher  levels, 
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we  cannot  afford  to  fail  to  educate  every  citizen  as  fully  as  his  ability 
and  ambition  will  support. 

Even  the  advocates  of  higher  education  for  a  severely  limited  elite 
can  take  no  satisfaction  from  our  present  low  rate  of  college  attendance. 
The  evidence  does  not  suggest  that  the  smallness  of  the  proportion  of 
our  youth  going  to  college  is  the  result  of  any  rigorous  process  of 
eliminating  all  but  the  fittest.  It  suggests,  on  the  contrary,  that 
substantial  numbers  of  people  enter  our  colleges  —  perhaps  even  graduate 
from  them  —  who  should  not  be  there.  Correspondingly,  it  is  certain 
that  for  various  reasons  —  chiefly  lack  of  money,  lack  of  motivation, 
and  poor  preparation  —  many  young  people  with  the  ability  to  perform 
capably  in  college  never  attempt  it. 


Authoritative  sources  state  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  pop^ation 
is  capable  of  benefiting  significantly  from  at  least  two  years  of  post- 
high  school  study,  and  one-third  of  the  population  has  the  ability  to 
complete  more  advanced  studies.  Yet  nationwide,  perhaps  not  more  than 
one-half  of  those  capable  of  attaining  a  bachelor's  degree  do  so.  Only 
about  one-half  of  the  top  ten  per  cent  of  the  high  school  graduates 
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finish  four  years  of  college. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  everyone  who  would  like  to  go  to  college 
should  do  so.  Many  who  complete  high  school  do  not  have  the  native 
ability  required  for  a  successful  college  career.  Some  would  be  better 
advised  to  seek  kinds  of  training  which  make  fewer  intellectual  demands 
upon  them.  For  others ,  high  school  represents  the  ultimate  formal 
educational  achievement  of  which  they  are  capable. 

We  do  contend  that  when  only  one-fifth  of  our  youth 
enter  college,  an  inexcusable  waste  of  talent  results.  And  not  only 
the  individual  who  falls  by  the  educational  wayside  is  the  loser.  His 
community,  his  State,  and  his  Nation  are  so  much  the  poorer  for  the 
thwarted  talent,  productivity,  and  ambition  that  result. 

There  is  no  accident  in  the  fact  that  in  I960,  North  Carolina 
was  i;Uth  among  the  50  states  in  per  capita  income  and  l*3rd  in  the  attained 
educational  level  of  her  adults.  It  has  recently  been  estimated  that  an 
eighth  grade  graduate  can  expect  total  lifetime  earnings  (in  1959  dollars) 
of  $11*5,000,  a  high  school  graduate  can  expect  $208,000,  and  a  college 
graduate  can  expect  $333,000.  In  I960,  only  6.3  per  cent  of  North 
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Carolina’s  citizens  over  25  had  completed  four  years  or  more  of  college. 
(The  comparable  national  average  was  7.7  per  cent;  North  Carolina  ranked 
39th  among  the  50  states  in  this  respect.) 

C.  College  Age  Population  Increasing 

North  Carolina’s  college  age  population  (18  to  21  years),  reflecting 
the  upward  surge  in  the  birth  rate  in  the  latter  19^0 *s,  is  expected  to 
increase  as  shown  in  Table  5. 


TABLE  5 

COLLEGE  AGE  POPULATION  (18  -  21) 

1960-1970 

Year 

Number 

Index 

I960  (actual) 

290,000 

100 

1965 

338,000 

117 

1970 

38U,000 

132 

In  the  mid-decade  years  of  I96I4.  to  1968,  the  rate  of  growth  in  this 


age  group  will  be  15,000  to  20,000  a  year. 
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D.  Increasing  Numbers  of  College-bound  Youth 

The  combination  of  the  three  elements  just  discussed  —  more  people 
reaching  college  age,  of  whom  increasing  proportions  are  finishing  high 
school  and  entering  college  —  promises  explosive  consequences  in  terms 
of  college  enrollments. 

Following  national  trends,  college  enrollments  in  North  Carolina 
have  already  climbed  rapidly  in  recent  years:  from  32,000  in  all  insti¬ 
tutions  in  19l|0,  to  U5,000  in  195b,  to  68,000  in  i960,  and  to  75,000  in 
the  fall  of  1961.  A  50  per  cent  increase  in  enrollments  has  occurred  in 
the  last  six  years,  from  50,000  in  1955  to  75,000  in  1961.  And  this 
recent  growth  has  occurred  during  a  period  when  the  college-age  popula¬ 
tion  (18  to  21)  was  small,  due  to  the  reduced  birth  rates  of  the  late 
Depression  and  early  World  War  II  years. 

What  may  we  expect  when  the  children  born  in  the  late  19140'  s  —  in 
19 U7  and  after  —  begin  reaching  college  age  in  1965? 

A  very  thorough  enrollment  projection  study,  prepared  at  the  request 
of  this  Commission  by  Dr.  C.  Horace  Hamilton  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
College  faculty,  offers  the  answers.  Starting  with  the  numbers  of 
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children  now  living  in  North  Carolina  (most  of  them  already  in  the  public 
schools)  and  applying  certain  carefully  developed  assumptions  as  to  rates 
of  survival  through  public  school,  rates  of  college  attendance  and  sur¬ 
vival,  and  other  factors,  Dr.  Hamilton  produced  three  series  of  enrollment 
projections:  an  "A"  or  high  series,  a  "B"  or  low  series,  and  a  mean 
(average)  series,  as  summarized  in  Table  6. 

TABLE  6 

COLLEGE  ENROLLMENT  PROJECTIONS  TO  1980 


Year 

"A"  Series 

Mean 

Series 

,rBu  Series 

Number 

Index 

Number 

Index 

Number 

Index 

1961  (actual) 

75  , 200 

100 

75,200 

100 

75,200 

100 

1965 

98,700 

131 

96,000 

128 

93,300 

12U 

1970 

125,700 

167 

117,700 

156 

109,700 

1U6 

1975 

155,100 

206 

139,600 

185 

121*,  100 

165 

1980 

17U,700 

232 

151,700 

202 

128,900 

171 

\ 

- 
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This  Commission  has  adopted  Dr.  Hamilton^  "A"  and  "B"  series 
projections  as  the  range  -within  which  enrollment  demand  can  be  expected 
to  develop  during  the  next  two  decades. 

These  projections  mean,  for  instance,  that  by  1970  —  only  eight 
years  hence  —  from  109,700  to  125,700  people  will  be  seeking  entry  into 
the  public  and  private  colleges  and  universities  of  North  Carolina,  an 
increase  of  U6  to  67  per  cent  over  enrollments  of  October  1961.  These 
projections  do  not  mean  that  that  many  students  will  be  in  college  by 
1970.  Any  material  increase  over  1961  enrollments  will  require  additional 
facilities  and  teachers.  If  such  additional  resources  are  not  forth¬ 
coming,  35,000  to  50,000  young  people  will  be  denied  an  opportunity  of 
a  college  education  in  this  State. 

Furthermore,  these  projections  assume  that  no  new  colleges  will  be 
built.  If  significant  numbers  of  new  institutions  should  be  established, 
they  will  to  some  extent  augment  the  projected  numbers  seeking  college 
admission,  especially  if  those  institutions  are  located  in  areas  not 
now  being  served  effectively  by  colleges  within  commuting  distance. 
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A  survey  made  by  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  in  the  fall  of  1961 
revealed  that  1,600  qualified  persons  were  denied  admission  to  our  public 
institutions  of  higher  education  for  lack  of  housing  accommodations, 
despite  the  fact  that  dormitories  housed  2,800  people  beyond  normal 
capacity.  Private  institutions  turned  away  another  3,000  qualified  per¬ 
sons  for  lack  of  dormitory  space  or  (in  one  case)  teaching  facilities. 
Only  three  institutions  (all  private)  reported  that  they  could  have 
housed  additional  students  (a  total  of  230)  in  their  dormitories. 

Very  likely  many  of  these  U,600  persons  entered  second  or  third 
choice  institutions.  But  the  plain  warning  is  that  enrollment  demands 
in  the  next  two  or  three  years  are  going  to  exceed  the  capacity  of 
college  housing  and  other  facilities  by  a  wide  margin,  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  public  and  private  money  that  is  likely  to  be  invested  in 
campus  improvements  during  that  period.  Popular  rejection  in  1961  of 
$32,500,000  in  public  bonds  for  college  construction  prevented  the 
erection  of  buildings  needed  now.  Thus  the  1963  General  Assembly  and 
the  State  face  the  dual  task  of  eliminating  the  existing  facilities 


deficit  while  providing  for  current  and  future  growth. 
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E.  Public-Private  Enrollment  Ratio 

The  public-private  college  enrollment  ratio,  in  keeping  with  the 
national  trend,  can  be  expected  to  move  in  favor  of  the  public  institu¬ 
tions.  Table  7  shows  what  may  be  expected  to  happen  if  our  enrollment 
projections  hold  true. 

TABLE  7 

PUBLIC-PRIVATE  DIVISION  OF  COLLEGE  ENROLLMENTS 

1950-1980 


Year 

Total 

Public 

Number  % 

Private 

Number  % 

1950  (actual) 

44, 800 

23,900 

53.U 

20,900 

46.6 

I960  (actual) 

67,600 

35,900 

53.1 

31,700 

46.9 

1970 

117,700 

68,000 

57.8 

49 , 700 

42.2 

1980 

151,700 

94,400 

62.2 

57,300 

37.8 

In  the  fall 

of  1961,  public  institutions  enrolled  60.4  per  cent  of 

the  3,891,000  degree  credit  students  in  the  United  States.  The  unusually 
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large  number  of  private  institutions  in  this  State  tends  to  keep  our 
public  college  percentage  below  the  national  level. 

The  shifting  balance  towards  the  public  colleges  is  largely  attrib¬ 
utable  to  the  fact  that  the  resources  available  to  the  private  institutions 
as  a  whole  are  neither  as  great  nor  as  readily  expandable  as  those  of  the 
public  institutions.  Therefore  the  private  institutions  are  not  able  to 
hire  the  faculty,  build  the  buildings,  and  provide  the  other  services 
necessary  to  maintain  their  former  proportion  of  college  enrollments. 
Moreover,  some  private  institutions  prefer  to  limit  the  size  of  their 
student  bodies  as  a  matter  of  deliberate  educational  policy. 

A  survey  of  the  enrollment  plans  of  the  public  and  private  colleges, 
made  for  this  Commission  by  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  during  the 
spring  of  1962,  indicates  that  the  private  institutions  expect  to  expand 
their  capacity  by  1970  to  accommodate  only  11,250  more  students  than  the 
35,100  they  enrolled  last  fall  —  an  increase  of  only  32  per  cent  —  while 
overall  enrollment  demand  in  the  State  may  rise  at  twice  that  rate.  This 
fact  suggests  that  the  public  institutions  must  be  prepared  to  accept 


about  60  per  cent  of  the  State's  college  students  by  1970,  or  71,300  of 
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117,700  students,  an  even  larger  share  than  the  projections  in  Table  7 
had  anticipated. 

F.  Technician  Training 

The  State's  need  for  more  college  graduates  and  the  additional  college 
opportunities  to  produce  them  is  paralleled  by  our  need  for  more  trained 
technicians  to  staff  our  expanding  industry. 

The  technician  occupies  an  important  place  between  the  skilled  worker 
and  the  engineer  or  scientist.  He  requires  formal  training  commensurate 
with  his  of ten-extensive  responsibilities.  It  was  chiefly  to  provide  this 
type  of  training,  not  otherwise  available  within  the  State,  that  the  indus¬ 
trial  education  centers  were  authorized  by  the  General  Assembly  of  195>7  on 
the  initiative  of  Governor  Luther  H.  Hodges  and  the  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Of  the  2^,800  persons  who  received  some  type  of  training  in  the 
industrial  education  centers  during  the  fiscal  year  1961-62,  over  2,200 
were  enrolled  in  two-year  technician  training  programs.  But  that  is  not 
nearly  enough  to  meet  our  present  and  emerging  requirements. 

A  survey  of  the  skilled  manpower  needs  of  North  Carolina  industry, 


conducted  in  1961  by  the  Employment  Security  Commission,  showed  that  the 
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1,200  employers  interviewed  employed  lU,200  technicians  in  some  55  occupa¬ 
tional  specialties.  Those  employers  estimated  that  by  mid-1966,  they 
must  have  21,lj.00  technicians  on  their  payrolls.  Industrial  expansion 
and  employee  replacement  will  require  the  addition  to  the  labor  force  of 
a  total  of  over  8,300  new  technicians  during  the  next  four  years.  Industry 
itself  will  train  less  than  one-fifth  of  that  number.  This  means  that  at 
least  1,700  people  must  be  graduated  annually  from  the  technician  curricula 
of  our  industrial  education  centers  just  to  meet  this  need.  We  are  cur¬ 
rently  producing  technicians  at  a  rate  of  about  900  a  year. 

Futhermore,  North  Carolina  industry  must  have  at  least  29,600  more 
skilled  workers  by  mid-1966,  of  whom  18,100  must  be  trained  in  public 
institutions. 

Here  the  essential  task  is  one  of  providing  sufficient  training 
facilities  and  personnel  to  enable  our  public  institutions  to  meet  the 
demands  of  students  seeking  these  types  of  education. 

G.  Financial  Implications 

The  financial  implications  of  expansion  of  the  public  system  of  post- 
high  school  education  to  meet  these  demands  are  enormous.  They  include 
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the  enlargement  of  the  faculties  and  physical  plants  of  our  existing 
institutions  and  the  establishment  of  additional  junior  and  senior  colleges 
in  sufficient  measure  by  1970  to  serve  three-quarters  more  college  students 
than  are  now  being  served.  Our  response  to  this  challenge  cannot  wait  two 
or  four  or  six  years.  The  great  surge  in  enrollment  demand  will  arrive  in 
1965,  and  it  is  already  late  to  begin  to  prepare  for  it. 

The  dollar  cost  of  this  expansion  program  cannot  be  reliably  measured. 
The  only  certainty  is  that  it  would  be  less  expensive  in  the  long  run  than 
would  the  refusal  of  the  State  to  accept  its  responsibility  for  educating 
an  additional  31,000  of  her  young  people  a  year. 

Can  we  afford  the  financial  effort  required?  Walter  Lippmann  has 
written  of  this  question  in  its  national  aspect,  and  we  believe  his  state¬ 
ment  to  be  equally  applicable  to  North  Carolina; 

We  must  measure  [our  educational  effort]  ,  .  .  not  by  what  it 
would  be  easy  and  convenient  to  do  but  by  what  it  is  necessary 
to  do  in  order  that  the  nation  may  survive  and  flourish.  We 
have  learned  that  we  are  quite  rich  enough  to  defend  ourselves, 
whatever  the  cost.  We  must  now  learn  that  we  are  quite  rich 


enough  to  educate  ourselves  as  we  need  to  be  educated. 
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IV.  A  SYSTEM  OF  PUBLIC  POST -HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 

FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA 

North  Carolina^  system  of  public  post-high  school  education  began 
with  the  opening  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1795  and,  through 
the  addition  of  senior  colleges,  community  colleges,  and  industrial 
education  centers,  has  grown  to  a  present  total  of  37  institutions. 

That  system  has  for  the  most  part  developed,  not  in  conformity 
with  any  grand  design,  but  in  response  to  the  felt  needs  of  a  growing 
population  in  an  advancing  State.  For  instance,  local  initiative  in 
earlier  years  led  in  a  few  cases  to  the  location  of  public  senior  colleges 
in  relatively  isolated  areas  which  are  now  declining  in  population,  while 
all  but  one  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  State  lack  such  institutions 
generally  available  on  a  commuting  basis  to  area  residents. 

Despite  these  facts,  the  institutions  composing  the  public  system 
of  post-high  school  education  are  doing  a  conscientious  and  often  an 
outstanding  job  of  serving  the  educational  needs  of  the  State.  Their 
accomplishments  are  a  tribute  to  the  ability  and  devotion  of  their  lay 
and  professional  leaders  over  the  years. 
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A.  Need  for  Functioning  System 

Constant  attention  must,  however,  be  given  to  making  our  public 
institutions  and  programs  function  as  a  true  system  of  post-high  school 
education.  This  must  be  done,  not  for  the  sake  of  "system"  abstractly 
conceived,  but  in  order  that  the  public  funds  devoted  to  that  purpose 
may  yield  the  maximum  in  terms  of  full  and  available  educational 
opportunity  for  our  people. 

The  system  of  public  post-high  school  education  must  be  infused 
with  a  coherent  sense  of  purpose  and  direction.  Each  element  of  the 
system  must  have  a  defined  mission  to  serve  within  a  framework  of 
defined  state  educational  policy.  The  elements  must  be  well-articulated, 
so  that  the  student's  progress  through  the  system  and  transfer  from  one 
institution  to  another  may  be  accomplished  without  penalty  or  loss  of 
time. 

These  are  not  new  thoughts.  Much  has  been  done  toward  their 
accomplishment .  The  revision  of  the  charters  of  the  nine  senior  public 
colleges  in  1957  to  specify  the  primary  function  of  each  of  them  and  to 
effect  a  uniform  pattern  of  government  for  all  of  them  was  a  sound  step. 
The  Community  College  Act  of  1957,  while  in  our  view  it  embodied  too 
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limited  a  concept  of  the  function  of  those  institutions,  was  beneficial. 
Many  of  the  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education,  and  in  some  degree 
the  very  existence  of  that  agency,  have  been  directed  at  achieving  a 
more  effective  system  of  higher  education.  The  establishment  of  a  system 
of  20  industrial  education  centers  across  the  State,  located,  planned, 
and  organized  in  a  rational  effort  to  meet  a  carefully  identified  need 
for  technical  and  vocational  training,  was  a  most  significant  action  to 
fill  a  serious  gap  in  the  system. 

We  believe  that  the  recommendations  that  we  are  offering  for  the 
revision  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  and  its  powers,  the  redefini¬ 
tion  of  the  purposes  of  the  University,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
public  senior  colleges  from  nine  to  twelve,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  comprehensive  community  colleges  will  in  large  measure  fill 
the  remaining  structural  and  organizational  needs  of  the  system  for  the 
foreseeable  future. 

B0  The  System  in  Brief 

As  background  for  the  more  detailed  discussions  of  the  elements  of 


the  system  of  public  post-high  school  education  which  follow  in  succeeding 
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chapters  of  this  report,  we  offer  here  the  broad  outlines  of  that  system 


as  we  see  it  operating  after  effectuation  of  our  recommendations: 

(1)  The  Board  of  Higher  Education,  with  responsibility  for  state¬ 
wide  planning  and  coordination  with  respect  to  the  public  senior  institu¬ 
tions!  for  the  allocation  of  functions  among  those  institutions  in  con¬ 
formity  with  law;  and  for  advising  the  Governor,  the  Advisory  Budget 
Commission,  and  the  General  Assembly  on  higher  educational  policy  and 
finance. 

(2)  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  exercising  through  its  present 
three  and  any  future  campuses  statewide  leadership  in  all  phases  of  higher 
education,  with  emphasis  throughout  on  academic  excellence;  constituting 
the  primary  state  center  for  graduate  and  professional  study  and  for  pure 
and  applied  research;  and  serving  as  a  vital,  creative  factor  in  the 
public  life  of  the  State. 

(3)  The  public  senior  colleges,  continuing  their  present  primary 
function  of  providing  teachers  for  the  public  schools,  developing  into 
more  broadly-based  colleges  of  liberal  arts  (which  some  of  them  are  now 


doing)  as  the  needs  and  the  means  of  the  State  justify  it,  and  adding  technical, 
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graduate,  and  professional  programs  as  dictated  by  the  needs  of  the  State. 

( h )  The  comprehensive  community  colleges,  combining  in  one  set  of 
institutions  the  kinds  of  two-year  university  parallel  programs  and  adult 
education  programs  offered  by  the  present  community  colleges  and  the 
technical-vocational  programs  of  the  industrial  education  centers,  and 
operating  under  the  state-level  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

C .  Differences  within  System 

From  the  differing  functions  of  the  three  groups  of  institutions 
above  described  and  from  the  differing  character  and  history  of  some  of 
the  institutions  within  each  group  arise  unavoidable  differences  between 
institutions  in  scope  of  activity,  cost  of  operation,  salary  schedules, 
internal  organization,  and  other  matters.  To  argue  in  the  name  of  system 
for  superficial  uniformity  in  treatment  of  all  institutions  by  the  State 
is  to  overlook  unchangeable  facts.  It  is  essential,  however,  that  any 
distinctions  in  treatment  of  institutions  by  the  State  be  firmly  based 
on  differences  in  assigned  functions  and  their  implementation. 


* ; 
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D.  A  Responsibility  of  All 


To  make  our  post-high  school  educational  apparatus  function  as  a 
true  system  is  not  a  task  for  the  state-level  coordinating  agencies  alone. 
There  is  little  they  can  accomplish  in  that  respect  for  the  long  run  with¬ 
out  the  full  cooperation  and  participation  of  all  of  the  public  institutions. 
On  each  institution  rests  a  responsibility  to  look  beyond  the  range  of  its 
separate  concerns  to  the  system  as  a  whole  and  its  role  in  making  it  a 
thriving,  progressive  enterprise,  serving  all  of  the  post-high  school 
educational  needs  of  the  State.  We  urge  that  the  leaders  of  our  institu¬ 
tions  understand  and  meet  the  challenges  that  such  responsibilities  will 


inescapably  bring 
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V.  STATEWIDE  PLANNING  AND  COORDINATION 


One  of  the  chief  questions  posed  for  study  and  recommendation  by 
this  Commission  was:  What  is  the  best  structure  for  public  policy  control 
and  coordination  of  publicly-supported  institutions?  To  the  search  for 
the  answer,  we  have  devoted  much  time  and  thought. 

A.  Planning  and  Coordination  Essential 

From  the  beginning  of  our  study,  we  were  convinced  of  the  necessity 
for  statewide  planning  and  coordination  of  higher  education.  We  continue 
in  that  conviction. 

To  say  that  there  should  be  a  system  of  higher  education  implies 

'  \ 

that  there  should  be  coordination  and  planning.  Much  could  be  said  for 
leaving  each  public  institution  of  higher  education  entirely  free  to 
pursue  its  own  conception  of  the  public  interest  and  holding  it  solely 
responsible  for  the  results.  But  lacking  unlimited  resources,  the  State 
cannot  follow  that  course  if  it  is  to  fulfill  its  duty  to  extend  to  all  of 
its  people  higher  educational  opportunity  in  adequate  scope  and  depth. 

The  development  of  the  system  of  public  higher  education  must  be  planned 
and  its  functioning  must  be  coordinated,  while  leaving  to  the  institutions 
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the  maximum  possible  initiative  and  freedom  of  operation. 

B .  Growth  of  Coordinating  Boards 

The  General  Assembly  long  was  the  sole  planner  and  coordinator  of 
higher  education  in  North  Carolina,  as  in  other  states.  As  the  Governor 
acquired  more  effective  executive  authority  over  the  programs  and  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  State,  he  and  his  central  staff  agencies  —  chiefly 
the  budget  control  agency  —  began  to  exercise  increasing  authority 
over  higher  educational  planning  and  coordination. 

The  creation  of  new  institutions  and  the  preparation,  adoption, 
and  administration  of  institutional  budgets,  necessarily  involving  the 
allocation  of  resources  among  institutions  and  to  some  extent  among 
programs  within  particular  institutions,  put  the  Governor  and  the  General 
Assembly  in  the  role  of  higher  educational  planners  and  coordinators  whether 
they  wanted  it  or  not. 

With  the  growth  in  number,  complexity,  and  cost  of  the  public  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  education  in  recent  decades,  state  legislatures  have 
felt  a  need  for  some  state  agency  equipped  to  advise  their  members  on 
the  distribution  of  the  funds  available  for  appropriation  to  the  public 
institutions.  Agencies  for  this  purpose  have  been  established  by  many 
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of  the  states. 


In  earlier  decades,  the  favored  device  was  a  single  governing  board 
for  all  state -supported  institutions  of  higher  education,  supplanting 
separate  institutional  boards  of  trustees.  Georgia  was  one  of  a  dozen 
states  which  followed  this  pattern.  Recently  the  more  popular  device  has 
been  the  statewide  coordinating  board,  adopted  by  North  Carolina  and  ten  other 
states.  In  addition,  some  states  have  statutory  or  voluntary  coordinating  boards 
composed  of  institutional  representatives,  while  others  have  statewide 
governing  or  coordinating  boards  for  certain  classes  (but  not  all)  of 
their  institutions,  such  as  two-year  colleges  or  teachers  colleges.  A 
substantial  number  of  states  still  rely  entirely  on  individual  institu¬ 
tional  boards. 

C.  Functions  of  Coordinating  Boards 

The  chief  functions  of  a  coordinating  board  are  (1)  to  formulate  and 
recommend  to  the  Governor  and  the  legislature  statewide  plans  for  the 
development  of  the  public  higher  educational  facilities  and  programs, 

(2)  to  advise  those  authorities  on  matters  of  higher  education  policy 
and  finance,  and  (3)  to  coordinate  institutional  programs  and  activities. 


In  their  coordinating  capacity,  these  boards  often  have  power  to 
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approve  or  disapprove  the  adoption  of  new  programs  by  the  public  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  through  this  and  various  forms  of  fiscal  control,  to  coordi¬ 
nate  the  development  and  functioning  of  public  higher  education  as  a 
whole,  while  preventing  unnecessary  duplication  of  programs.  Performance 
of  those  main  functions  requires  coordinating  boards  to  engage  in  the 
extensive  collection  and  analysis  of  facts  to  provide  essential  informa¬ 
tion  on  which  to  base  its  actions  and  recommendations. 

The  establishment  of  a  coordinating  board  does  not  relieve  the 
boards  of  trustees  of  the  institutions  of  their  governing  responsibilities 
or  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Governor  of  their  coordinating  responsibil¬ 
ities.  A  coordinating  board  can  be  helpful  both  to  the  institutional 
boards  and  to  the  state  legislative  and  executive  authorities,  but  it 
cannot  be  a  substitute  for  them.  Intelligent,  resourceful  administrators 
and  interested,  responsible  trustees  are  essential  to  all  institutions. 
Legislative  and  executive  interest,  understanding,  and  willingness  to 
accept  responsibility  towards  public  higher  education  are  equally  im¬ 
portant.  If  those  qualities  are  lacking  in  those  places,  or  if  the 
system  hampers  their  exercise,  a  coordinating  board  cannot  supply  the 
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D.  Board  of  Higher  Education 

The  General  Assembly  of  1955,  acting  on  recommendation  of  a  study 

commission,  created  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Education.  The 

statutes  declare  the  general  duty  of  the  Board  to  be 

to  plan  and  promote  the  development  of  a  sound, 
vigorous,  progressive  and  coordinated  system  of 
higher  education  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

The  Board  consists  of  nine  laymen,  appointed  from  the  State  at  large 
by  the  Governor  for  eight-year  overlapping  terms  and  confirmed  by  the 
General  Assembly.  One  of  the  nine  members  must  be  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  No  member  can  be  an  officer  or  employee  of  a  public 
institution  of  higher  education.  The  Board  elects  its  chairman. 

The  Board  chooses  its  staff,  including  the  Director  of  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  and  such  other  personnel  as  the  Board  deems  necessary. 

As  stated  in  the  original  1955  act  and  as  modified  in  1959,  the  specific 
powers  of  the  Board  are  partly  of  a  restraining,  partly  of  an  advisory  nature. 

The  Board  of  Higher  Education  is  authorized  to  allot,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  statute,  the  major  functions  and  activities  of  the  public  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  education.  On  recommendation  of  the  Board,  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  1957  revised  the  charters  of  the  senior  colleges  to  specify  the  primary 
function  of  each.  The  Board  exercises  its  power  to  allocate  functions  chiefly 


through  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  institutional  proposals  for  new  programs. 
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The  Board  may  not  require  an  institution  to  abandon  an  activity  over 
the  latter's  objection,  unless  legislative  approval  is  first  obtained. 

Institutional  budget  appropriation  requests  must  be  filed  with  the 
Board  at  the  same  time  they  go  to  the  Governor  and  Advisory  Budget  Com¬ 
mission.  The  Board  then  gives  the  Governor  and  Advisory  Budget  Com¬ 
mission  detailed  recommendations  on  those  requests.  Budget  trans¬ 
fers  and  changes  involving  the  establishment  of  new  functions  must  go 
to  the  Board  before  submission  to  the  Governor  for  approval.  The  law 
makes  clear  that  the  exercise  of  all  of  the  fiscal  powers  of  the  Board 
is  subject  to  approval  by  the  Governor. 

Other  powers  given  the  Board  include  the  power  to  inspect  insti¬ 
tutions,  to  prescribe  uniform  statistical  reporting  practices,  to  approve 
the  establishment  of  community  colleges,  and  (with  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission) 
to  approve  student  housing  projects-  be  financed  by  self -liquidating  bonds. 

The  Board's  current  staff  consists  of  the  Director  of  Higher  Ed¬ 
ucation,  two  Assistant  Directors,  and  three  secretaries.  The  current 
annual  budget  of  the  Board  is  $68,UOO. 

E.  Need  for  Change 


The  Board  of  Higher  Education  has  now  been  in  operation  for  seven 
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years o  It  has  accomplished  mtiSh  that  has  been  worthwhile,  "We  believe, 
however,  that  experience  under  the  Board  has  revealed  certain  major  de¬ 
fects  which  require  correction  by  the  1963  General  Assembly. 

To  say  that  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  is  not  all  that  ought  to 
be  and  could  be  is  no  criticism  of  the  idea  of  higher  educational  plan¬ 
ning  and  coordination.  Nor  is  it  intended  as  a  reflection  on  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  citizens  who  have  served  on  that  Board, 

The  chief  defect  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  is  that  it  has 
not  provided  the  aff innative,  creative  leadership  which  public  higher 
education  needs  in  this  State.  It  has  not  done  the  necessary  job  of 
formulating  statewide  higher  educational  plans  and  policies  which  have 
coherence  and  perspective  in  broad  terms. 

We  attribute  this  failure  in  part  to  the  statutory  make-up  of  the 
Board,  in  part  to  a  faulty  conception  of  the  role  of  the  Board,  and  in 
part  to  the  inability  of  the  Eoard  to  gain  the  full  confidence  either 
of  the  institutions  which  it  is  supposed  to  lead  or  the  executive  officers 
and  the  General  Assembly  which  it  is  supposed  to  advise. 

The  conception  that  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  is  essentially  a 
regulatory  body  is  in  our  view  erroneous,  although  based  in  part  upon 
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statute.  That  conception,  coupled  with  a  tendency  to  become  too  in¬ 
volved  in  the  details  of  institutional  budgets,  has  obscured  the  proper 
mission  of  the  Board  as  the  advocate  and  leader  of  11 .  .  .a  sound,  vigor¬ 
ous,  progressive  and  coordinated  system  of  higher  education  •  •  • 

F.  Proposed  Changes 

After  long  and  deliberate  study,  we  have  concluded  that  the  Board 
of  Higher  Education  should  be  reconstituted. 

We  recommend: 

(1)  That  the  membership  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  be 

reconstituted  to  include  seven  laymen  (one  of  them  a  member 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education),  appointed  by  the  Governor 
for  six-year  overlapping  terms  and  subject  to  confirmation 
by  the  General  Assembly,  and  four  presidents  of  public  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  education.  Three  of  the  four  presi¬ 
dents  should  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  on  recommendation 
of  the  Council  of  State  College  Presidents,  to  serve  six- 
year  overlapping  terms;  the  fourth  should  be  the  President 
of  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  ex  officio. 
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(2)  That  there  be  established  by  statute  a  Council  of  Sbate  College 


Presidents,  consisting  of  the  President  and  Chancellors  of  The 
University,  the  presidents  of  all  of  the  public  senior  colleges 
and  the  presidents  of  all  of  the  community  colleges  operating 
under  the  present  Community  College  Act. 

The  addition  of  a  minority  of  public  college  presidents  to  the  Board 
is  a  departure  from  the  present  pattern  of  Board  organization,  which 
excludes  from  membership  persons  with  institutional  connections.  That 
departure  is  deliberate.  We  believe  it  essential  to  obtaining  the  kind 
of  Board  the  State  needs. 

The  presence  of  college  presidents  on  the  Board  will  improve  communi 
cations  between  those  responsible  for  the  coordination  and  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  administration  of  higher  education.  It  will  unite 
the  members  and  the  institutions  and  commit  them  to  the  implementation 
of  programs  of  statewide  planning  for  higher  education  which  they  have 
participated  in  formulating.  It  will  insure  that  there  will  be  present 
and  participating  in  Board  discussions  a  minority  with  the  kind  of  de¬ 
tailed  knowledge  and  professional  competence  in  higher  education  that 
comes  only  with  continuous  professional  attention  to  the  subject. 
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As  a  result.  Board  decisions  should  be  better -informed,  sounder, 
and  more  acceptable  to  all  concerned.  The  Board  will  be  in  a  better  position 
to  give  the  Governor  and  the  General  Assembly  sound,  well-informed  advice 
on  higher  educational  policies  and  problems,  while  avoiding  involvement 
in  the  internal  operations  of  the  institutions,  which  are  properly  the 
responsibility  of  the  trustees  and  presidents  of  those  institutions. 

We  recommend  that  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  Act  be  revised: 

(1)  To  emphasize  the  planning  and  coordinating  functions  of  the 
Board,  which  are  to  be  exercised  in  cooperation  with  the 
public  and  private  institutions  of  higher  education. 

(2)  To  specify  that  the  Board  shall  review  institutional  budget 
requests  and  make  its  recommendations  as  to  the  general  level 
of  support  sought  and  the  compatibility  of  budget  requests 
with  the  assigned  functions  of  the  respective  institutions. 

(3)  To  broaden  the  function  of  the  Board  as  adviser  to  the 
Governor  and  Advisory  Budget  Commission  and  the  General 
Assembly  on  all  matters  of  higher  education. 

(it)  To  require  the  Board  to  consider  the  need  to  promote  new 


teaching  techniques  designed  to  increase  the  utilization 
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of  instructional  facilities  and  personnel. 

(5)  To  transfer  from  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  the  Board 
of  Higher  Education  the  power  to  license  private  degree¬ 
granting  institutions. 

(6)  To  make  clear  that  the  comprehensive  community  colleges  and 
the  industrial  education  centers  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  rather  than  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education. 

These  recommendations  are  largely  self-explanatory.  One,  however, 
deserves  comment.  At  present  the  Board  reviews  line-by-line  the  budget 
appropriation  requests  of  the  institutions  of  higher  education  and  sub¬ 
mits  its  detailed  recommendations  to  the  Governor  and  Advisory  Budget 
Commission,  who  then  go  through  the  same  laborious  process.  We  believe 
that  it  would  be  a  better  utilization  oft  the  Board‘s  time  and  effort 
if  it  were  to  concentrate  on  matters  of  broader  fiscal  policy  in 
rendering  its  advice  to  the  state  budget-making  authorities  and  avoid 
duplication  of  the  detailed  review  which  must  be  given  budget  requests 
of  the  institutions  by  the  Governor  and  Advisory  Budget  Commission. 
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Under  the  language  which  we  propose,  the  Board  would  not  be  prevented  from 


going  into  requests  in  as  much  detail  as  might  be  necessary  to  support 
recommendations  on  the  general  level  of  support  and  compatibility;  however, 
it  would  not  be  required  to  do  so  in  every  case. 

Except  as  specified  in  these  recommendations,  the  present  powers  of 
the  Board  should  be  continued  without  substantial  change. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  is  dependent  to 
a  large  extent  on  the  adequacy  and  competence  of  its  staff.  let  the 
Board  has  never  been  adequately  staffed  to  perform  its  manifold  duties. 

If  the  Board  is  to  fill  the  role  we  envision  for  it,  its  staff  must  be 
enlarged.  Furthermore,  the  members  of  the  professional  staff  should  be 
exempt  from  the  State  Personnel  Act,  as  are  the  higher  administrative 
personnel  of  the  colleges. 

We  recommend  that  the  General  Assembly  of  1963  make  adequate 
provision  for  the  enlargement  of  the  staff  of  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education,  and  exempt  the  members  of  the  professional 


staff  of  the  Board  from  the  State  Personnel  Act. 
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With  these  changes,  we  believe  that  the  Board  of  Higher  Education 


■will  be  enabled  to  move  to  the  fore  as  an  effective  leader  of  higher 
education  in  North  Carolina.* 


*  See  page  196  for  Minority  Report  on  this  chapter. 
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VI.  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Respect  for  education  and  a  clear  understanding  of  its  importance 
to  the  people  of  a  self-governing  commonwealth  were  deeply  rooted  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  came  to  this  land  to  find  freedom.  Before 
they  were  well  established  on  these  shores  they  made  provision 
for  the  education  of  their  children.  So  it  was  that  private  and 

public  universities  came  into  being  in  America  in  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries,  reflecting  the  conviction  of  our  forefathers  that  an  ed¬ 
ucated  citizenry  was  the  only  secure  foundation  for  a  successful  and 
productive  society. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  was  the  first  of  the  public  uni¬ 
versities  in  the  Nation  to  open  its  doors.  It  was  established  to  in¬ 
sure  that  the  power  of  knowledge  and  the  world  of  ideas  might  become 
a  part  of  the  resources  of  our  people. 

A.  Nature  of  a  University 

A  university,  as  the  name  itself  suggests,  is  an  institution  that 


offers  instruction  and  training  at  the  highest  levels  in  a  wide  range 
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or  intellectual  disciplines.-  It  differs  from  a  college  in  the 
scope  of  its  instructional  programs  and  in  the  opportunities 
provided  for  post-baccalaureate  study  and  training. 

Universities  are  communities  of  soholars  devoting  their  efforts 
to  advance  man's  understanding  of  himself  and  the  world  in  which  he 
lives.  They  are  centers  where,  under  the  influence  and  guidance  of 
highly  competent  and  experienced  scholars  and  scientists,  young  men 
and  women  become  informed  of  the  current  state  of  knowledge  and  receive 
training  in  the  procedures  through  which  new  knowledge  may  be  acquired. 
They  are,  therefore,  centers  of  ideas  where  scholars  and  scientists, 
protected  from  the  shifting  tides  of  public  criticism,  may  pursue  the 
study  of  the  unknown  and  through  the  enlargement  of  man!s  understanding 
thus  gained,  contribute  to  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  all  mankind. 

The  three  basic  responsibilities  of  a  university  —  instruction, 
research,  and  the  preservation  of  knowledge  —  are  intimately  inter¬ 
woven  in  the  fabric  of  academic  life.  Instruction  is  linked  with  and 
influenced  by  the  research  activities  of  the  faculty  and  advanced 


students.  The  libraries  which  serve  as  storehouses  of  the  accomplish- 
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merits  of  the  past  function  as  active  catalysts  of  ideas  that  strongly  in¬ 
fluence  teaching  and  creative  work.  The  spirit  of  research  pervades  the 
atmosphere  of  a  university  campus  and  shapes  the  attitudes  of  mind  of 
students  and  faculty  alike. 

A  university  like  a  living  organism  grows  with  the  passage  of  time. 

Whether  it  merely  increases  in  size  or  whether  it  reaches  a  position  of 
eminence  among  its  fellows  depends  more  upon  the  quality  of  its  faculty  than 
upon  any  other  factor,  for  it  is  the  competence,  distinction,  and  educational 
leadership  of  a  faculty  that  measures  the  greatness  of  a  university. 

B.  The  Consolidated  University  in  the  Life  of  the  State 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  has  for  nearly  two 
centuries  been  an  integral  part  of  the  life  and  progress  of  this  State. 

North  Carolina  State  College,  now  75  years  old,  and  the  Woman’s  College,  only 
four  years  younger,  have  made  distinctive  contributions  to  the  educational 
advancement  of  the  State.  Drawing  these  three  institutions  together  to  form 
the  Consolidated  University  in  1931  put  them  under  one  administrative  structure 
and  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  present  University  of  North  Carolina,  per¬ 
mitting  the  allocation  of  functions  within  the  whole  University,  and  thus 


increasing  the  effectiveness  of  their  programs  of  instruction,  research,  and 
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service  to  North  Carolina'-;  The  people  of  the  State  have  responded  With 
increasing  support  and  good  will  for  the  Consolidated  University. 

C.  Organization  and  Administration 

We  have  studied  the  administrative  structure  of  the  Consolidated 
University  and  find  it  sound.  The  structure  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  its 
several  committees  is  now  under  review  by  a  special  trustee  committee.  The 
administrative  officers  function  in  accordance  with  established  in¬ 
stitutional  administrative  processes.  The  faculties  have  developed 
their  own  governmental  structure,  as  have  the  several  student  bodies. 

We  recommend  no  change  in  this  respect. 

The  statutes  do  not  contain  an  adequate  definition  of  Consolidated 
University  purposes.  There  are  assignments  of  a  few  particular  func¬ 
tions  to  particular  institutions,  but  no  comprehensive  statement  such 

as  is  desirable.  The  result  is  confusing  and  inconsistent  with  the  con¬ 
cept  of  a  single  University  operating  on  three  or  more  campuses. 

We  recommend  that  the  statutes  be  amended  to  include  the  following 
general  definition  of  Consolidated  University  purposes  in  lieu  of 


the  particular  statements  now  to  be  found  there: 
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The  University  shall  provide  instruction  in  the  liberal  arts, 
fine  arts,  and  sciences,  and  in  the  learned  professions,  in¬ 
cluding  teaching,  these  being  defined  as  those  professions 
which  rest  upon  advanced  knowledge  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciencesj  and  shall  be  the  primary  state-supported  agency 
for  research  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  pure  and 
applied.  The  University  shall  provide  instruction  in  the 
branches  of  learning  relating  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  to  other  scientific  and  classical  studies.  The 
University  shall  be  the  only  institution  in  the  State  system 
of  higher  education  authorized  to  award  the  doctor's  degree. 


The  implementation  of  this  broad  assignment  of  functions,  in¬ 
cluding  the  establishment  of  additional  campuses  of  the  Consolidated 
University,  should  remain  with  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University. 

Three  requests  have  been  presented  to  us  for  the  establishment 
of  new  Consolidated  University  campuses  in  throe  cities.  A  special 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  now  has  under 
consideration  the  question  of  the  need  for  the  establishment  of 
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additional  University  campuses.  We  believe  that  the  Board  of  Trustees 
is  the  most  appropriate  agency  to  make  such  a  study  and  initial 
recommendations  on  this  matter. 

We  recommend  that  the  statutes  be  amended  to  authorize  the 

Consolidated  University  Board  of  Trustees  to  establish 
additional  campuses  of  the  University  under  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  Board,  subject  to  applicable  statutory 
procedures. 

We  would  add  two  observations  about  the  Consolidated  University 
and  the  future.  First,  as  a  simple  matter  of  economics,  the  State  now  and  for  thf 
foreseeable  future  can  afford  only  one  university,  and  that  one  should  be  the 
best  that  intelligent  leadership'  can  build  with  the  means  available.  Second, 
new  campuses  of  the  Consolidated  University  should  be  established 
only  where  there  is  a  clear  need  for  the  types  of  programs  (partic¬ 
ularly  in  graduate  and  professional  fields)  that  only  a  university 


should  offer. 
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D.  Instructional  Programs 

The  undergraduate  instructional  programs  of  the  Consolidated 
University  of  North  Carolina  include  an  exceptionally  wide  range  of  subject- 
matter  fields.  At  Chapel  Hill  are  centered  the  humanities,  the  liberal 
arts,  the  natural  sciences,  the  social  sciences,  the  fine  arts,  and 
the  professional  schools  of  medicine,  public  health,  law,  business 
administration,  education,  journalism,  dentistry,  nursing,  and  pharmacy. 

On  the  campus  at  Raleigh  are  located  the  schools  of  engineering, 
agriculture,  physical  sciences,  forestry,  textiles,  design,  and  technological 
education  along  with  the  liberal  arts  that  are  so  essential  a  part  of 
a  well-balanced  education.  At  Greensboro,  academic  programs  for  women  are 
offered  in  the  liberal  arts,  the  humanities,  natural  sciences,  social 
sciences,  fine  arts,  and  professional  curricula  in  home  economics, 
physical  education,  and  education.  This  impressive  array  of  subject 
matter  provides  educational  opportunities  for  the  citizens  of  the  state 
in  almost  every  important  field  of  knowledge.  Baccalaureate  degrees 


with  major  emphasis  in  any  one  of  these  areas  are  offered  by  the  University. 
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Some  appreciation  of  the  magnitude  of  the  graduate  program  of  the 
Consolidated  University  may  be  gained  from  the  number  of  graduate 
degrees  awarded  last  year.  The  Ph.  D.  degree  was  awarded  to  138  candi¬ 
dates  (93  at  Chapel  Hill  and  U5  at  the  Raleigh  campus).  Master's  degrees 
were  granted  to  722  students  (501  at  Chapel  Hill,  1U5  at  Raleigh,  and 
76  at  Greensboro).  Of  the  501  master's  degrees  awarded  at  Chapel  Hill, 
two-thirds  were  professional  degrees  of  various  kinds. 

Enrollments  in  the  graduate  school  are  increasing  rapidly.  At 
Chapel  Hill  the  number  of  graduate  students  has  increased  by  61  percent 
during  the  past  five  years.  At  Raleigh  graduate  enrollments  have  more 
than  doubled  in  the  same  period.  The  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in 
1956,  which  restricted  enrollments  at  the  Woman's  College  to  women, 
brought  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  graduate  students.  Now  that  men 
may  again  register  for  graduate  work  there,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  graduate  programs  at  Greensboro  will  follow  the  trends  so  evident 


at  the  other  units  of  the  University. 
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E.  Graduate  Education 


Graduate  instruction  has  objectives  that  are  different  from  those 
that  govern  undergraduate  programs.  Its  basic  purpose  is  to  develop 
intellectual  independence.  Emphasis  in  the  graduate  school  shifts,  there¬ 
fore,  from  the  closely  guided  and  supervised  study  characteristic  of  the 
undergraduate  years  to  independent  study  on  the  part  of  the  student.  An 
important  purpose  of  graduate  work  is  to  train  students  in  the  methods 
by  which  knowledge  is  acquired.  Graduate  students  are  encouraged  to  seek 
relationships  between  facts  so  that  unifying  generalizations  may  be  dis¬ 
covered.  It  is  the  development  of  these  generalizations  or  principles 
that  unite  specific  data  into  concepts  that  give  meaning  to  the  facts 
and  provide  a  foundation  for  further  study.  This  search  for  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  is  a  major  purpose  of  scholarly  work  and  the  phase  of  graduate 
study  that  must  be  mastered  by  everyone  tiio  expects  to  participate  in  the 
task  of  enlarging  man's  understanding  of  himself  and  his  environment. 


The  traditional  responsibility  of  graduate  education  to  prepare  the 
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scholars  and  research  workers  of  the  future  remains  today  as  one  of  its 
major  purposes.  Not  all  students  who  seek  post-baccalaureate  study,  how¬ 
ever,  wish  to  enter  careers  in  research  and  scholarly  work.  An  increasing 
number  are  interested  in  training  that  will  permit  them  to 
become  proficient  in  the  arts  and  skills  of  some  profession.  Many  seek 
to  become  administrators  and  business  executives,  engineers,  teachers, 
and  workers  in  other  professions  where  original  research  investigations 
are  not  a  primary  goal.  Graduate  schools  now  assume  responsibility  for 
much  of  this  kind  of  advanced  study.  In  such  programs  greater  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  factual  knowledge  and  the  acquisition  and  use  of  skills 
than  upon  preparation  for  original  creative  work.  Knowledge  of  research 
procedures  is  so  important,  however,  that  candidates  for  professional 
degrees  are  usually  expected  to  acquire  some  understanding  of  the  methods 
of  research  so  they  may  be  able  to  evaluate  critically  the  original  work 

of  others. 

Graduate  education  is  very  expensive,  for  it  requires  highly  trained 
instructors,  extensive  library  resources,  and  in  the  sciences,  costly 


laboratories  and  equipment.  To  be  truly  effective,  the  graduate  offerings 
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of  an  institution  must  have  sufficient  variety  to  complement  each  other 
on  a  -wide  front. 

It  follows  that  neither  economy  nor  sound  educational  considerations 
permit  graduate  programs  to  be  offered  in  numerous  locations  dictated 
by  geographical  convenience  to  students,  as  is  proper  in  the  case  of  under¬ 
graduate  instruction.  Certain  types  of  graduate  study  may  within  limits 
be  pursued  effectively  on  an  extension  basis.  But  there  is  no  substitute 
for  on-campus  study  in  the  atmosphere  and  amid  the  resources  that  char¬ 
acterize  a  good  graduate  school.  This  idea  is  amply  supported  by  the 
requirements  of  all  reputable  graduate  schools  that  the  major  part  of  the 
degree  program  must  be  pursued  in  residence  in  the  institution  from  which 
the  degree  is  sought. 

Eight  of  our  twelve  public  senior  colleges  now  offer  the  master's 
degree.  (Two  private  institutions  also  do  so.)  Four  of  those  eight 
(and  one  private  university)  also  offer  the  doctorate.  The  doctorate  is 
offered  by  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill  in  37  fields,  by  North  Carolina 
State  College  in  27  fields,  by  the  Woman's  College  in  one  field,  and  by 


North  Carolina  College  at  Durham  in  one  field. 
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We  recommend  no  change  with  respect  to  the  master’s  degree.  We 
believe,  however,  that  it  would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  State  if 
the  authority  to  grant  the  doctorate  were  restricted  to  the  institutions 
composing  the  Consolidated  University.  It  would  be  an  unwise  dissipation 
of  resources  to  attempt  to  qualify  several  institutions  to  give  a  sound 
doctoral  degree  when  the  campuses  of  the  Consolidated  University  are 
now  fully  qualified  to  do  so  and  can  meet  all  foreseeable  needs  of  the 
State  in  this  respect. 

We  recommend  that  within  the  state  system  of  higher  education, 
only  the  institutions  within  the  Consolidated  University  be 
authorized  to  award  the  doctor's  degree. 

The  importance  of  graduate  education  was  never  greater  than  it  is 
today.  From  the  graduate  schools  come  not  only  the  teachers  to  staff  our 
colleges  but  the  scientific  researchers  and  often  the  executives 
required  by  industry  and  government  in  growing  numbers.  It  is  imperative 
that  the  Consolidated  University,  as  the  primary  state-supported  agency 
for  research  and  the  sole  grantor  of  the  doctor's  degree  among  the 


public  institutions,  develop  its  graduate  programs  vigorously,  so  that 
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it  may  serve  increasing  numbers  of  graduate  students  and  do  so  more 
effectively.  It  is  no  less  imperative  that  the  Consolidated  University 
be  given  the  means  to  fulfill  that  duty. 

F.  Other  Responsibilities 

The  University  recognizes  its  responsibility  to  extend  the  opportunity 
for  learning  to  those  who  are  unable  to  reach  its  three  campuses.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  citizens  of  the  state  are  taking  courses  by  correspondence. 

Many  others  attend  classes  held  away  from  the  campus  or  register  for 
work  in  the  evening  college  programs.  Instruction  by  television  reaches 
still  others  and  hundreds  of  short  courses,  workshops,  institutes, 
conferences,  and  similar  activities  held  in  all  parts  of  the  State 
bring  the  resources  of  the  University  to  the  people.  These  programs  are 
growing  in  number  and  importance  and  are  already  making  a  major 
contribution  to  our  system  of  higher  education. 

In  addition,  the  Consolidated  University  has  accepted  heavy 
responsibilities  for  aiding  the  federal  government  in  foreign  aid 
programs,  notably  those  in  South  America.  The  University  has  provided 
technical  assistance  by  sending  many  of  its  experienced  faculty  members 
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to  South  American  countries  to  assist  them  in  the  development  of  their 
economy  and  their  programs  of  education  in  the  sciences  and  technologies, 

A  state  university  has,  moreover,  even  wider-ranging  responsibilities. 
It  should  function  as  an  observer,  an  analyst,  and  a  critic  of 
the  society  and  the  state  of  which  it  is  a  part.  This  carries  the 
further  duty  of  helping  to  find  answers  for  the  questions  which  it 
raises  and  solutions  for  the  problems  which  it  identifies.  In  short,  a 
state  university  should  be  a  source  of  enlightened  leadership,  not  only 
in  education,  but  in  many  phases  of  public  affairs. 

We  believe  that  the  Consolidated  University  should  continue  to 
carry  out  these  responsibilities  vigorously  and  fearlessly,  for  only 
in  so  doing  will  it  discharge  its  full  duty  to  the  State. 

F.  Prospect 

As  one  of  the  important  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  this 
country,  the  Consolidated  University  of  North  Carolina  has  a  major  impact 
upon  the  lives  and  well-being  of  the  citizens  of  this  state  as  well  as  on 
the  national  scene.  Its  long  traditions  of  excellence  in  scholarship. 


research,  educational  programs,  and  public  service  have  been  maintained 
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as  its  responsibilities  have  increased.  We  have  every  reason  to  regard 
its  position  among  the  universities  of  America  with  pride  and  satisfaction. 

There  is,  however,  no  ground  for  complacency  about  the  Consolidated 
University,  If  it  is  to  hold  and  improve  its  standing  among  its  peers, 
if  it  is  to  maintain  and  enhance  its  usefulness  to  the  State,  much  will 
be  required.  More  money  will  be  necessary  for  those  things  that  money 
will  buy,  to  be  sure.  Equally  necessary,  however,  are  the  conditions  of 
freedom,  both  from  political  restraints  and  from  the  less  dramatic  but 
no  less  debilitating  external  administrative  restrictions  which  consume 
so  much  time  and  energy  that  should  be  put  to  more  fruitful  uses. 

Finally,  upon  the  University  itself  rests  the  heavy  responsibility 
for  taking  full  advantage  of  the  resources  and  opportunities  available 
to  it  in  order  that  it  may  serve  in  increasing  measure  the  State  which 


has  created  and  sustained  it. 
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VII .  THE  PUBLIC  SENIOR  COLLEGES 

A.  Present  Senior  Colleges 

The  State  maintains  nine  public  senior  colleges  in  addition  to  the 
Consolidated  University.  Jointly,  the  senior  colleges  enrolled  about  one- 
half  of  the  students  in  public  senior  institutions  in  the  fall  of  1961. 

Several  of  the  colleges  have  shown  remarkable  growth  rates  in  recent  years. 

As  a  group  their  enrollments  increased  by  lU.U  per  cent  between  I960  and  1961. 

While  their  statutory  charters  prescribe  the  primary  functions  of  the 
senior  colleges,  those  institutions  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education,  assume  additional  functions.  Four  are  now  authorized  to 
offer  degrees  in  liberal  arts  and  certain  professional  fields.  A  fifth 
institution  is  a  land-grant  college.  Those  five  colleges  offer  the  master's 
degree  in  one  or  more  fields,  and  one  of  them  is  authorized  to  grant  the 
doctorate.  The  remaining  four  colleges  are  limited  in  function  to  the 
training  of  teachers  and  do  not  offer  work  beyond  the  bachelor's  level. 

While  all  nine  institutions  long  were  strictly  teachers'  colleges, 
and  while  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  remains  the 
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primary  activity  of  all  of  them,  several  are  establishing  themselves 
strongly  as  liberal  arts  colleges.  We  believe  this  to  be  a  good  develop¬ 
ment,  for  it  makes  for  greater  diversity  of  educational  opportunity  for 
their  students  and  provides  a  sounder  educational  base  for  the  training 

of  teachers. 

The  public  senior  colleges  are  to  a  considerable  extent  regional 
institutions,  although  they  draw  some  students  from  throughout  and  be¬ 
yond  the  State.  It  is  in  the  role  of  regional  colleges  that  we  see 
most  of  them  continuing  to  render  their  most  effective  service  to  the 

State. 

The  revision  of  the  charters  of  the  public  senior  colleges  in  195>7 
gave  each  a  board  of  trustees  of  12  members,  appointed  by  the  Governor 
and  confirmed  by  the  General  Assembly.  The  statutory  powers  of  all  nine 
senior  college  boards  and  presidents  are  now  uniform. 

We  have  examined  the  statutory  provisions  with  respect  to  the 
organization  and  administration  of  the  public  senior  colleges  and  the 
allocation  of  functions  among  them.  We  find  those  provisions  sound 


and  offer  no  recommendation  for  change  in  them. 
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B.  Need  for  New  Senior  Colleges 

The  rising  tide  of  young  people  who  will  be  seeking  admission  to 
our  public  and  private  colleges  within  the  decade  has  already  been  de¬ 
scribed.  The  73>,200  students  in  all  colleges  in  the  fall  of  1961  are 
conservatively  expected  to  grow  to  117,700  by  1970,  if  suitable  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  them.  The  private  institutions  have  said  that  they 
will  take  U6,U00  of  that  number.  The  remainder  —  71,300  —  must  be 
accommodated  in  public  institutions  if  they  are  to  attend  college  in 
North  Carolina. 

This  means  that  the  public  institutions  must  prepare  to  receive 
three-quarters  more  students  than  they  enrolled  in  1961.  This  growth 
could  be  handled  by  enlarging  existing  public  institutions,  by  es¬ 
tablishing  new  ones,  or  by  a  judicious  combination  of  these  two 
approaches.  We  are  recommending  the  third  course:  the  moderate 
expansion  of  our  present  institutions  over  the  next  decade,  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  two  and  eventually  three  more  senior  colleges,  and  the 
development  of  a  system  of  comprehensive  community  colleges. 


73 


When  the  University  of  North  Carolina  was  established  in  1789,  it 
was  deliberately  located  away  from  such  population  centers  as  the  State 
then  had.  There  was  but  one  institution  and  students  were  expected  to 
come  to  it. 

Today,  however,  in  keeping  with  the  objective  of  making  educational 
opportunity  available  to  ever-greater  numbers,  the  philosophy  governing 
the  location  of  new  public  colleges  is  just  the  opposite.  It  is  now 
imperative  that  such  institutions  be  located  in  centers  of  population, 
so  that  the  maximum  number  may  attend  on  a  commuting  basis  (with  re¬ 
sulting  economies  to  the  institution  and  the  student),  and  so  also 
that  the  many  side  benefits  deriving  to  the  community  from  the  presence 
of  a  college  may  reach  the  greatest  number. 

North  Carolina  now  has  12  public  senior  institutions  of  higher 
education,  including  the  Consolidated  University.  Only  six  of  them 
are  located  in  cities  of  more  than  25,000,  and  all  but  one  of  those 
six  are  in  various  ways  limited  in  the  effectiveness  with  which  they 
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can  serve  local  needs.  Some  of  the  remaining  six  institutions  are,  for 
historical  reasons,  located  away  from  the  chief  centers  of  population 
growth.  Nevertheless  about  one-eighth  of  the  fall  1961  enrollment  in 
all  public  senior  institutions  consisted  of  commuting  students. 

The  commuting  institution  has  certain  economic  advantages  both 
to  the  student  and  the  State.  The  student  who  is  able  to  live  at  home 
saves  substantially  in  his  living  costs,  and  thus  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  made  economically  available  to  many  who  could  not  afford 
to  attend  a  residential  college.  Since  it  is  not  necessary  to  construct 
dormitories  (at  about  $3,000  per  resident)  and  certain  other  facilities 
required  by  a  residential  college,  the  available  capital  can  yield 
more  in  instructional  and  related  facilities  and  thus  benefit  far 
larger  numbers. 


There  is,  however,  no  basis  for  assuming  that  the  cost  of  the 
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instructional  program  of  a  non-residential  college  will  be  less  than  that 
of  a  residential  institution  offering  the  same  programs. 

Shortly  after  this  Commission  began  its  work,  proposals  were 
made  to  us  for  the  conversion  of  community  colleges  in  three  cities  — 
Asheville,  Charlotte,  and  Wilmington  —  into  non-residential,  senior 
institutions  and.  preferably  into  campuses  of  the  Consolidated  Uni¬ 
versity.  These  requests  were  presented  by  the  boards  of  trustees 
of  those  three  community  colleges  and  were  strongly  backed  by  local 
civic  leaders  and  newspapers.  Hearings  rare  held  and  extensive  written 
statements  of  the  senior  college  needs  of  those  three  cities  and  sur¬ 
rounding  areas  were  received.  All  three  community  colleges  have  re¬ 
cently  occupied  new  campuses  which  would  provide  the  bases  of  excellent 
senior  college  plants. 

We  believe  that  each  of  those  three  cities  made  a  convincing 
case  for  the  conversion  of  its  community  college  into  a  senior,  non- 
residential  college.  More  significantly,  our  study  of  statewide  ed¬ 
ucational  needs  convinces  us  that  the  interests  of  the  whole  State 
would  be  served  by  such  actions.  (There  is  no  other  place  in  the  State 
where  there  is  a  present  or  foreseeable  need  for  a  new  public  senior 
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college. ) 

Whether  new  University  campuses  should  be  established  at  any  or  all 
three  of  these  places  is  now  under  study  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
University,  and  so  we  are  making  no  recommendation  on  that  point. 

Proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  any  new  senior  colleges  to  be 
established  would  be  non-residential,  commuting  colleges,  we  have  ana¬ 
lyzed  the  Charlotte,  Wilmington,  and  Asheville  areas  to  determine  the 
need  for  and  probable  success  of  such  an  institution  there. 

We  have  assumed  30  miles  of  travel  each  way  to  define  the  reason¬ 
able  limits  of  a  commuting  area. 

1.  Charlotte  Area 

Within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  Charlotte  live  nearly  one-half 
million  people,  over  70  per  cent  of  them  urban  dwellers.  This  is  the 
fastest  growing  and  wealthiest  part  of  the  State. 

This  area  in  I960  had  about  25,000  inhabitants  of  college  age 
(18-21)  and  h,800  high  school  graduates.  By  1965,  the  number  of  18-21  year 
olds  will  reach  3h,100  and  the  number  of  high  school  graduates  will 


grow  to  6,500  a  year. 
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In  1961,  U7.0  per  cent  of  the  area’s  high  school  graduates  entered 
college.  By  1965,  that  percentage  should  reach  57.0.  At  these  levels 
high  school  graduation  and  college  attendance,  the  Charlotte  area 
should  have  about  3,700  Freshmen  entering  college  somewhere  each  year, 
of  whom  one-half  can  be  expected  to  attend  colleges  in  the  area.  About 
one-half  of  those  attending  college  locally  would  go  to  a  public  senior 
college.  This  should  produce  a  four-year  enrollment  in  a  local  public 
senior  college  of  about  3,000  by  1969-70. 

Within  the  Charlotte  area  as  defined,  there  are  now  several  colleges. 
Charlotte  and  Mecklenburg  Colleges  are  two-year  public  community  colleges. 
Davidson  College,  Queen's  College,  and  Johnson  C.  Smith  University  are 
private  colleges,  quite  restrictive  in  their  admissions  policies,  and 
not  planning  to  expand  significantly.  (Of  the  3,000  Mecklenburg  residents 
attending  college  in  North  Carolina  in  1960-61,  only  38.2  per  cent  were 
enrolled  in  college  in  the  county.)  Also  within  the  30-mile  radius  are 


a  small  private  college  for  Negro  women,  located  in  Cabarrus  County;  a 
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small  private  junior  college  for  women  and  a  medium-sized  senior  college 
for  men  in  Gaston  County;  and  a  private  junior  coeducational  college  in 
Union  County. 

The  nearest  public  senior  college  is  almost  90  miles  from  Charlotte. 
The  present  public  and  private  institutions  of  the  area  are  not  adequate 
to  meet  its  present  and  prospective  college  needs.  It  is  our  conviction 
that  Charlotte  has  today  a  compelling  case  for  a  public  senior 
college.  Charlotte  College,  with  a  fine  new  campus  and  a  vigorous 
two-year  college  program  under  way,  offers  an  excellent  foundation  upon 
which  to  begin  to  build  such  an  institution. 

2.  Wilmington  Area 

About  100,000  people  live  within  a  30-mile  radius  of  Wilmington; 
72,000  of  them  live  in  New  Hanover  County.  The  area  population  in¬ 
creased  by  ten  per  cent  during  the  1950' s. 

The  college  age  population  (18-21)  of  the  area  is  expected  to 
climb  from  5,200  in  I960  to  6,900  by  1965.  High  school  graduates  will 
increase  in  number  from  nearly  1,200  in  1961  to  1,1(00  in  1965. 

Of  the  1961  area  high  school  graduates,  1*1.5  per  cent  went  on 


to  college.  This  percentage  should  rise  to  50  in  1965,  especially  if 
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a  local  public  senior  college  were  established. 

New  Hanover  County  sent  almost  900  students  to  college  in  1960-61, 
of  whom  per  cent  went  to  Wilmington  College.  The  college  drew 

two -thirds  of  its  enrollment  from  that  county. 

Assuming  that  one-half  of  the  l,IiOO  area's  1969  high  school 
graduates  will  go  to  college  and  that  three-quarters  of  them  will  at¬ 
tend  a  local,  non-residential  public  senior  college,  its  potential  en¬ 
rollment  should  reach  1,600  to  1,700  by  1968. 

The  Wilmington  Area  is  unique  among  those  areas  under  discussion 
in  that  there  is  no  senior  college,  public  or  private,  closer  than  Pembroke 
State  College,  some  89  miles  from  Wilmington.  Wilmington  College  has 
an  excellent  two-year  program  and  a  fine  new  campus  which  would  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  senior  college.  We  conclude  that  the  early  conversion 
of  Wilmington  College  into  a  senior,  non-residential  college  is  essential 

if  the  educational  needs  of  southeastern  North  Carolina  are  to  be  met. 

3.  Asheville  Area 

Two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  people  live  within  a  30-mile  radius 
of  Asheville.  Three-fifths  of  that  number  live  in  Buncombe  County.  Area 
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population  growth  from  15*50  to  I960  was  3.6  per  cent. 

The  Asheville  area  in  I960  had  11,800  people  of  college  age;  that 
number  should  grow  to  11^,000  in  1965.  The  number  of  high  school  grad¬ 
uates  should  rise  from  2,500  in  1961  to  3,100  in  1965. 

Thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  area's  1961  high  school  graduates 
entered  college.  Assuming  that  this  percentage  will  increase  to  li5  in 
1965  and  to  50  in  1970,  and  assuming  that  a  local  public  senior  college 
is  then  available,  undergraduate  enrollment  in  local  colleges  (including 
two  private  junior  colleges)  should  reach  1,000  to  1,200  by  1969-70. 

In  1960-61,  Buncombe  County  had  1,200  students  in  college  in  North 
Carolina,  of  whom  about  one-fifth  were  enrolled  in  Asheville-Biltmore 
College  and  two  small  private  junior  colleges  in  the  county. 

Asheville  will  continue  to  be  the  chief  population  center  of 
western  North  Carolina.  Its  unmet  educational  needs  are  substantial 
and  growing.  We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  present  justifica¬ 
tion  jfor  a  public  senior  college  in  that  area  is  as  strong  as  in  the 
Charlotte  and  Wilmington  areas.  The  fact  that  Asheville-Biltmore, 
although  the  oldest  of  the  community  colleges,  has  not  matched  Char¬ 


lotte  and  Wilmington  Colleges  in  enrollment  growth  supports  this  view. 
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We  therefore  conclude  that  the  conversion  of  Asheville-Biltmore 
College  into  a  non-resident  senior  college  should  occur  only  after  that 
institution's  full-time  equivalent  enrollment  in  college  parallel 
programs  has  reached  700  students,  or  approximately  double  its  1961 
enrollment. 

C.  Financing 

Charlotte  College  and  Wilmington  College  were  built  in  part  by 
state  funds,  in  part  by  local  funds.  Both  institutions  are  currently 
maintained  from  state  appropriations,  county  appropriations, 
atfd  student  payments. 

Conversion  of  the  community  colleges  at  Charlotte  and  Wilmington 
to  public  senior  colleges  will  require  the  transfer  of  the  assets  of 
those  institutions  to  the  State  and  the  assumption  by  the  State  of 
the  full  governmental  responsibility  for  their  operating  budgets. 

In  view  of  the  substantial  additional  obligation  that  this  move  will 
place  on  the  limited  resources  of  the  State,  however,  we  favor  a 
short  transitional  period  during  which  county  support  for  the-,  colleges 
will  continue  on  a  reducing  basis.  Representatives  of  the  two  com¬ 
munities  have  indicated  that  they  find  this  arrangement  agreeable. 
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We  recommend: 

(1)  That  the  Junior  year  be  instituted  at  Charlotte  College  and 
Wilmington  College  in  the  Fall  of  1963  and  that  the  Senior 
year  be  instituted  in  the  fall  of  196k* 

(2)  That  an  appropriate  sum  be  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Administration,  to  be  disbursed  to  those  institutions  on  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  financing  the  transition  from  two-year  to  four-year 
status  during  the  1963 -65  biennium. 

(3)  That  the  local  current  operating  support  for  Charlotte 
College  and  Wilmington  College  be  reduced  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  in  order  to  free  local  current  funds  for  other 
educational  activities. 

(It)  That  all  assets  of  Charlotte  College  and  Wilmington  College 
be  transferred  by  the  present  boards  of  trustees  to  the  new 
boards  of  trustees  of  those  institutions  when  appointed  and 
organized. 

(9)  That  Mecklenburg  and  New  Hanover  Counties  continue  to  be  solely 


responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  local  debt  incurred  for 
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the  acquisition  of  land  and  the  erection  of  facilities  for 
those  colleges. 

(6)  That  paragraphs  (2)  through  (S>),  above,  apply  also  to  Ashe¬ 
ville -Biltmore  College  at  such  time  as  it  is  converted  to  a 
four-year  institution. 

The  money  which  will  be  required  to  establish  and  operate  these 
expanded  institutions  must  be  provided,  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
existing  public  university  and  colleges,  but  in  addition  to  the  appro¬ 
priations  necessary  to  maintain,  expand,  and  improve  the  latter  insti¬ 
tutions. 

We  recommend  that  the  new  public  senior  colleges  at  Charlotte, 

Wilmington,  and  Asheville  be  established  as  non-residential  institutions, 

in  keeping  with  the  requests  submitted  to  this  Commission  by 

the  trustees  of  Charlotte,  Wilmington,  and  Asheville-Biltmore  Colleges. 

D.  Curriculum 

This  report  would  be  incomplete  without  some  specific  reference 
to  the  immediate  curricular  needs  of  the  proposed  new  senior  colleges. 

The  trustees  of  Charlotte  College  (for  example)  have,  after  thorough 
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study  and  long  familiarity  with  area  needs,  impressively  documented 


a  case  for  a  curriculum  that  would  go  beyond  teacher  education  and  the 
traditional  arts  and  sciences  to  include  some  undergraduate  courses  in 
business  administration  and  engineering.  The  Commission  believes  that, 
when  the  charters  for  these  new  institutions  are  written,  they  should 
be  broad  enough  to  enable  the  colleges  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
the  areas  they  will  serve. 

E.  Organization 

We  recommend  that  the  pattern  of  organization  of  the  proposed 
senior  colleges  follow  the  common  pattern  set  forth  in  the  statutes 
for  the  present  nine  senior  institutions. 

We  recommend  that  the  legislation  providing  for  the  new  colleges 
specify  the  date  on  which  each  new  board  of  trustees  is  to  take 
charge  of  the  institution  and  provide  for  the  transfer  of  the  assets 
of  the  institution  from  the  present  to  the  new  board. 

There  would  be  obvious  advantages  in  having  the  new  board 
appointed  soon  after  the  legislative  decision  is  made  to  establish 
such  senior  institutions,  so  that  the  planning  of  the  senior  institutions 
and  the  execution  of  those  plans  might  be  carried  out  by  the  same  group 
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without  the  interruption  which  would  result  if  the  change  in 
boards  were  to  come  at  a  later  date.  There  would  also  be  advantage  in 
the  appointment  to  the  new  boards  of  persons  who  have  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  work  of  the  present  boards  of  trustees.  This,  however, 
must  necessarily  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Governor. 
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VIII.  COMPREHENSIVE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 

It  has  already  been  demonstrated  that  the  number  of  young  people 
seeking  admission  to  North  Carolina  colleges  by  the  end  of  this  decade 
will  exceed  the  present  capacity  of  the  public  institutions  plus  the 
planned  capacity  of  the  private  institutions  by  more  than  31*000.  We 
have  stated  our  conviction  that  this  increase  should  be  provided  for  in 
part  by  the  sound  expansion  of  existing  public  colleges,  in  part  by  the 
establishment  of  two  and  eventually  three  more  public  senior  colleges. 

But  this  will  not  by  any  means  meet  the  whole  need. 

There  is,  moreover,  another  important  consideration.  If  the 
opportunity  for  a  college  education  is  in  fact  to  be  made  available  to 
all  of  the  young  people  who  will  be  eager  for  it,  there  must  be  sufficient 
geographical  dispersal  of  colleges  that  large  numbers  of  students  may 
commute  to  college.  In  a  State  where  in  I960  half  the  families  had  an 
income  of  less  than  $b,000  it  hardly  need  be  argued  that  a  great  many 
capable  students  will  not  be  able  to  attend  a  residential  college  at  a 


cost  of  $1,000  to  $2,000  a  year.  But  by  living  at  home,  and  perhaps  by 
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carrying  a  part-time  job,  they  can  afford  to  attend  a  local  public  college. 
Experience  in  North  Carolina  and  across  the  Nation  has  proven  that  large 
numbers  of  people  can  and  will  attend  college  under  these  circumstances 
who  would  have  no  hope  of  doing  so  otherwise. 

There  is  a  close  relationship  between  the  presence  of  a  college  in 
a  county  and  college  attendance  by  the  residents  of  that  county,  as  the 
experience  of  North  Carolina's  1961  high  school  graduates  shows. 

TABLE  8 

EFFECT  OF  PRESENCE  OF  COLLEGE  ON 
COLLEGE  ATTENDANCE 


Number 

of 

Counties 

Percentage  of  1961 
High  School  Graduates 
Entering  College 

Counties  with  no  college 

66 

31.3 

Counties  with  only  private  colleges 

20 

36.5 

Counties  with  only  public 

colleges 

7 

U2.1 

Counties  with  both  public 
colleges 

and  private 

7 

U6 .  U 

Total 

100 

36.9 
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The  great  majority  of  the  31,000  students  of  whom  we  have  spoken 
will  be  undergraduates.  In  the  fall  of  1961,  6U.9  per  cent  of  all 
undergraduates  enrolled  in  our  public  colleges  and  73.2  per  cent  of 
those  enrolled  in  our  private  colleges  were  Freshmen  and  Sophomores. 
This  suggests  that  the  great  need  during  this  decade  will  be  for  ex¬ 
panded  opportunities  in  the  first  two  years  of  college  work. 

These  two  factors,  then  —  the  need  to  increase  the  geographical 
availability  of  college  education  on  a  commuting  basis,  and  the  pre¬ 
ponderant  need  for  such  opportunities  at  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
level  —  point  unerringly  to  the  expansion  of  our  system  of  non- 
residential,  two-year  public  colleges  as  the  best  means  of  meeting  a 
large  share  of  the  oncoming  enrollment  demand. 

Another  strong  factor  in  favor  of  non-residential  community 
colleges  is  their  relative  economy  in  capital  outlay.  Lacking 
dormitories  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $3,000  per  resident  and  lacking 
other  supporting  facilities  of  a  type  essential  to  a  residential 
college,  a  non-residential  college  plant  is  consequently  less 
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expensive  to  build  and  maintain.  And  the  non-residential  two-year 
college  is  most  economical  of  all,  because  of  its  less  extensive 
library,  laboratory,  and  other  physical  requirements  in  comparison 
with  those  of  a  senior  college. 

A.  What  Type  of  Institution? 

Once  it  is  agreed  that  more  two-year  public  colleges  are  needed, 
the  more  difficult  question  arises:  What  type  of  institution  will 
best  meet  the  need? 

There  are  at  present  98  colleges  and  universities  and  four 
theological  and  Bible  schools  in  North  Carolina.  Seventeen  of  those 
98  institutions  are  public;  hi  are  private.  Thirty-seven  are  senior 
institutions  (12  public  and  29  private),  while  21  are  two-year  colleges. 

Sixteen  of  these  two-year  colleges  are  private,  and  in  1961 
enrolled  6,U00  students  or  8.6  per  cent  of  all  the  students  in  the 
State.  The  other  five  are  public  community  colleges,  which  in  1961 
enrolled  2,1|00  students  or  3.2  per  cent  of  all  the  students  in  the 
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There  is  in  addition  a  network  of  industrial  education  centers. 

Fifteen  are  in  operation  and  five  more  are  building.  These  are  essentially 
post- high  school  institutions,  created  to  train  technicians  and  skilled 
craftsmen  and  to  provide  upgrading  training  for  ertployed  adults.  Courses 
range  in  length  from  a  few  weeks  to  two  years. 

In  1960-61,  the  industrial  education  centers  enrolled  25,800  people 
in  all  of  their  curricula.  About  two-thirds  of  the  2,200  enrolled  in  two- 
year  technical  curricula  were  full-time  students. 

Although  the  public  two-year  colleges  in  North  Carolina  are  called 
"community  colleges,"  they  tend  in  many  ways  to  be  "junior  colleges." 

The  relative  emphasis  on  technical-vocational  and  adult  education  is  minor. 
Two  major  factors  account  for  this  condition:  (1)  the  existence  of 

a  system  of  industrial  education  centers  separately  organized  and  admin¬ 
istered,  and  ( 2)  the  fact  that  state  support  is  not  given  the  community 
colleges  for  adult  education  programs  or  for  technical-vocational-terminal 
programs  of  less  than  college  grade.  This  focus  of  our  public  community 
colleges  on  college-parallel  programs,  plus  the  location  of  three  of  the 
colleges  in  Charlotte,  'Wilmington,  and  Asheville  (population  centers 
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lacking  public  senior  colleges) ,  combine  to  create  strong  currents  in 
favor  of  these  three  eventually  becoming  degree-granting  institutions. 

Should  the  State  continue  two  parallel  systems  of  post-high  school 
two-year  institutions  ( "community  colleges"  on  the  one  hand,  "industrial 
education  centers"  on  the  other),  or  create  one  system  of  "comprehensive" 
community  colleges? 

The  community  colleges  and  the  industrial  education  centers,  both 
tax-supported  public  institutions,  are  conpletely  separate  systems  at 
present.  At  the  state  level,  the  community  colleges  are  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education;  the  industrial  education  centers 
are  under  the  State  Board  of  Education,  The  methods  of  financing  the 
two  types  of  institutions  are  dissimilar.  Capital  expenditures  for 
community  colleges  are  provided  on  an  equal  matching  basis  by  the  county 
in  which  the  college  is  located  and  by  the  State.  Current  support  is 
provided  from  student  fees,  local  taxes  for  the  purpose,  and  grants-in-aid 
from  the  State.  The  State  does  not  provide  more  funds  for  operations  than 


are  provided  from  local  taxes.  In  the  case  of  the  industrial  education 
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centers,  the  land  and  buildings  (and  their  maintenance)  are  provided 
locally  and  operating  funds  are  provided  through  various  federal  programs 
and  by  the  State.  No  tuition  is  charged  and  fees  are  negligible. 

There  is  consensus  among  outstanding  educators  with  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  community  junior  college  field  that,  on  principle,  the  com¬ 
munity  college  should  be  comprehensive,  incorporating  in  one  institution 
appropriate  technical- vocational,  college  parallel,  and  adult  education 
curricula  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  area  served  by  the  college. 

The  experience  of  a  number  of  states  indicates  that  technical- 
vocational  institutions  eventually  add  general  education  curricula  and 
become  more  comprehensive  in  scope.  This  tendency  is  already  apparent 
with  respect  to  the  industrial  education  centers  in  North  Carolina.  There 
is  recognition  in  many  quarters  in  the  State  that  the  industrial  education 
centers  should  make  available  a  broadened  curriculum  in  order  better  to 

serve  student  interests  and  needs,  tfe  strongly  believe  that  the  State 
Board  of  Education  should  make  available  instruction  in  the  liberal  arts 
in  the  industrial  education  centers  at  the  earliest  practicable  date.  On 


the  other  hand,  the  State,  through  the  Community  College  Act,  is  already 
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committed  to  supporting  technical  programs  of  college  grade  and  college 
parallel  courses  in  the  community  colleges. 

We  believe  that  the  industrial  education  centers  and  the  community 
colleges  will  tend  to  become  more  alike  than  unlike j  that  the  perpetuation 
of  two  increasingly  similar  but  separate  systems  of  post-high  school 
institutions  of  two-year  grade  cannot  be  justified  either  on  educational 
or  on  economic  grounds ;  and  that  state-level  supervision  of  the  two 
systems  by  different  agencies  will  lead  to  undesirable  competition,  lack 
of  effectiveness  and  efficiency,  and  economic  waste. 

We  recommend  that  the  State  develop  one  system  of  public 
two-year  post-high  school  institutions  offering  college  parallel, 
technical-vocational-terminal,  and  adult  education  instruction 
tailored  to  area  needs;  and  that  the  comprehensive  community 
colleges  so  created  be  subject  to  state-level  supervision  by 
one  agency. 

Federal  vocational  educational  funds,  which  have  been  most  helpful 
in  the  development  of  the  industrial  education  centers,  would  also  be 
available  to  aid  the  industrial  education  phase  of  the  comprehensive 


community  college  program. 
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B.  Organization  of  the  Comprehensive  Community  College  System 

The  community  college  has  flourished  in  those  states  which  have 
put  their  community  colleges  under  the  same  state  board  that  governs 
the  public  school  system.  The  State  Board  of  Education  in  North  Carolina 
has  done  a  good  job  of  planning  and  supervising  the  development  of  the 
industrial  education  centers.  That  Board  also  oversees  the  trade  and 
vocational  program  in  the  public  schools,  and  there  would  be  advantages 
in  keeping  state-level  supervision  of  that  program  and  the  industrial 
education  program  in  the  same  board.  Finally,  the  industrial  education 
program  in  the  comprehensive  community  colleges  would  not  be  eligible 
for  federal  vocational  funds  if  those  colleges  were  not  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

We  recommend  that  responsibility  for  state-level  supervision  of 
the  industrial  education  centers  and  the  community  colleges  now 
existing  (except  for  Charlotte,  Wilmington,  and  Asheville-Biltmore 
Colleges)  or  hereafter  established  be  vested  in  the  State  Board 
of  Education}  that  the  Board  perform  its  supervisory  duties 


through  a  new  agency  created  for  the  purpose  and  responsible 
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directly  to  the  Board,  with  a  professional  staff  composed  of  persons 
with  training  and  experience  appropriate  to  the  supervision  of 
collegiate  institutions;  and  that  the  members  of  this  professional 
staff  be  exempt  from  the  State  Personnel  Act. 

We  further  recommend  the  creation  of  a  State  Community  College 
Advisory  Council  consisting  of  at  least  seven  persons,  appointed 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education  on  matters  relating  to  personnel, 
curricula,  finance,  articulation  and  coordination  with  other 
institutions,  and  other  matters  concerning  the  community 
college  program. 

In  addition,  a  liaison  committee  on  academic  relationships  should 
be  established  to  facilitate  articulation  and  liaison  among  the  various 
levels  of  education— secondary  schools,  two-year  institutions,  and  four- 
year  colleges  and  universities.  This  committee,  and  other  professional 
committees  concerned  with  technical-vocational,  adult  education,  etc., 
that  might  be  needed,  should  be  appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the 


Advisory  Council 
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The  responsibility  for  local  control  of  each  industrial  education, 
center  or  community  college  should  be  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees  of 
the  institution,  which  should  be  independent  of  other  local  boards  of 
education.  The  organizational  pattern  of  the  boards  of  the  present 
community  colleges  has  worked  well  and  we  believe  its  general  features 
should  be  retained. 

We  recommend: 

(1)  That  the  board  of  trustees  of  each  comprehensive  community 
college  consist  of  12  members:  four  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
four  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  the  county  of 
location  of  the  college,  and  four  by  the  board  of  boards  of 
education  of  the  county  of  location,  all  to  serve  six-year  terms. 

(2)  That  at  least  the  locally-appointed  members  of  the  board  be 
representative  of  the  area  served  by  the  college. 

(3)  That  trustees  be  chosen  for  their  interest  in  and  ability  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  entire  educational  program 


of  the  college. 
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(h)  That  the  administrative  head  of  the  institution  be 

responsible  only  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  his  institution 
and  to  the  State  Board  of  Education* 

We  recommend: 

(1)  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  be  empowered  generally  to 
supervise  and  administer  the  comprehensive  community  college 
system  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  with  respect 
to  the  system, 

(2)  That  initiative  in  the  selection  of  community  college  personnel; 

in  the  establishment  of  college  policies,  procedures,  and  curricula; 
and  in  the  location,  design,  and  construction  of  college  physical 
facilities  be  vested  in  the  respective  boards  of  trustees  of 
the  community  colleges,  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  colleges  should  take  full  advantage  of  the  available  services  and 
skills  of  state  agencies,  particularly  in  the  selection  of  key  personnel 
and  in  the  planning,  design,  and  construction  of  physical  facilities. 
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We  recommend: 

(1)  That  the  State  not  approve  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
community  college  in  any  county  or  service  area  in  which  an 
industrial  education  center  exists  or  has  been  authorized, 

(2)  That  the  State  approve  and  support  the  introduction  of  college 
parallel  instruction  in  the  existing  industrial  education 
centers  where  needed,  to  the  end  that  comprehensive  community 
colleges  may  thus  be  developed. 

In  every  case,  the  addition  of  such  programs  should  be  made  only  with 
the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  only  after  local  interest 
and  unmet  educational  needs  are  demonstrated  by  a  local  survey  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  All  programs 
should  meet  the  accreditation  requirements  of  the  appropriate  accrediting 
agencies • 

We  recommend  that  in  the  case  of  Mecklenburg  College  and  the  College 
of  the  Albemarle,  and  in  those  communities  where  no  industrial  education 
center  has  been  authorized  but  where  a  community  college  should  be 


established,  there  be  established  a  comprehensive  community 
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college  adapted  to  the  educational  needs  of  the  community 


We  recommend  that  no  additional  two-year  colleges  be  established 
under  the  auspices  of  or  responsible  to  the  Board  of  Higher  Education. 
Charlotte  College,  Wilmington  College,  and  Asheville -Biltmore  College 
should  retain  their  respective  boards  of  trustees  and  their  present 
relationship  to  the  Board  of  Higher  Education,  in  view  of  their  prospects 
for  conversion  to  senior  colleges. 

C .  Financing 

As  has  been  observed,  the  present  methods  of  financing  community 
colleges  and  industrial  education  centers  are  quite  different.  Community 
college  capital  outlay  funds  are  provided  on  a  matching  basis  by  the 
county  in  which  the  college  is  located  and  by  the  State.  Current  opera¬ 
ting  funds  are  provided  from  local  taxes  for  the  purpose,  grants-in-aid 
from  the  State,  and  from  student  tuition  and  fees.  Industrial  education 
center  capital  outlay  and  maintenance  funds  are  provided  locally  and 
operating  expenses  (including  equipment)  are  provided  through  various 
federal  programs  and  by  the  State.  No  tuition  is  charged  and  fees  are 
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minimal.  If  these  two  systems  are  to  be  combined  into  one  system,  some 
modification  of  the  present  method  of  financing  will  be  necessary. 

We  believe  that  certain  features  from  each  of  the  present  systems 
of  financial  support  should  be  retained.  Chief  among  them  is  the  idea 

I 

of  local  governmental  support  for  the  college.  Our  experience  in  North 
Carolina,  confirmed  by  experience  in  many  other  states,  is  that  the 
success  of  the  community  college  depends  in  large  degree  on  the  strength 
of  local  interest  in  the  institution,  and  that  such  interest  can  most 
readily  be  gained  by  requiring  the  county  in  which  the  college  is  located 
to  bear  a  part  of  its  initial  and  continuing  costs.  Our  view  of  the 
desirability  of  joint  local-state  sharing  in  community  college  financing 
is  further  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  the  State  is  not  likely  soon  to 
have  the  means  to  underwrite  fully  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number 
of  community  colleges. 

We  recommend: 

(1)  That  the  acquisition  of  land,  construction  of  buildings,  and 
maintenance  of  plant  be  entirely  a  local  responsibility,  and 


that  multi-county  sponsorship  and  financing  of  a  comprehensive 
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community  college  be  permitted  where  two  or  more  counties 
desire  it. 

(2)  That  the  cost  of  equipment,  furnishings,  and  library  acquisi¬ 
tions  be  provided  from  state  and  available  federal  funds. 

(3)  That  the  cost  of  college  operations  be  divided  proportionally 
as  follows: 

State  and  federal  65  per  cent 

County  15  per  cent 

Student  20  per  cent 

100  per  cent 

County  expenditures  for  maintenance  should  be  credited  against 
the  county’s  15  per  cent  of  operating  costs. 

(U)  That  state  appropriations  for  comprehensive  community  colleges 
be  made  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  reallocation  by 
it  to  the  colleges. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the  community  college  is  its  economy 
to  the  student,  due  in  part  to  low  tuition  charges.  Authorities  on  the 
subject  as  well  as  the  policies  of  many  states  suggest  that  20  per  cent 
is  a  reasonable  maximum  share  of  college  operating  costs  that  should  be 


borne  by  the  students. 
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We  believe  that  student  charges  in  a  comprehensive  community  college 
should  be  the  same  or  essentially  the  same  for  all  students —  whether 
enrolled  in  technical-vocational-terminal  or  college  parallel  programs. 

It  is  manifestly  discriminatory,  within  an  institution  such  as  that 
envisaged,  to  charge  student  fees  to  one  category  of  students  and  provide 
instruction  at  no  charge  to  another  category  of  students. 

We  recommend  that  student  charges,  appropriately  pro-rated  for 
part-time  students  and  for  students  in  short  courses  of  less  than 
full-term  length,  be  established  at  approximately  20  per  cent  of 
total  operating  costs  of  the  comprehensive  community  college. 

The  community  college  must  have  a  campus  of  its  own,  apart  from 
local  public  school  faciD.ities.  A  college  cannot  operate  satisfactorily 
as  the  off-hours  tenant  of  a  high  school  building.  The  provision  of  an 
adequate  college  physical  plant,  with  classrooms,  laboratories,  library, 
and  related  buildings,  will  be  expensive.  No  county  should  delude  itself 
into  thinking  that  it  can  build  the  kind  of  college  its  young  people 


deserve  without  serious  financial  effort. 
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D.  Criteria  for  Establishing  Colleges 

In  this  report  we  make  no  attempt  to  identify  those  communities 
where  comprehensive  community  colleges  might  appropriately  be  located. 

We  think  it  appropriate,  however,  to  suggest  the  main  criteria  which 
should  be  applied  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  evaluating  poten¬ 
tial  locations  for  such  institutions.  We  do  not  propose  that  these 
criteria  be  written  into  the  statutes,  but  rather  that  they  be  embodied 
in  rules  of  the  Board. 

1.  Enrollment 

Authorities  on  the  subject  suggest  that  a  full-time  equivalent 
enrollment  of  ii.00  to  500  students  in  all  programs  by  the  end  of  five 
jrears  is  essential  to  give  a  community  college  sound  prospects  of 

success. 

Given  the  existence  of  so  many  public  and  private  colleges  and 
universities  in  North  Carolina,  we  believe  that  a  new  comprehensive 
community  college  should  have  a  potential  full-time  equivalent  enrollment 


in  college  parallel  courses  alone  of  UOO  students.  (It  is  conservatively 
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assumed  that  in  a  given  community,  one-half  of  the  high  school  graduates 
will  go  on  to  college,  and  that  one-half  of  those  entering  college  will 
attend  a  local  community  college.)  Technical  and  vocational  students 
would  add  substantially  to  the  enrollment  of  any  such  college,  but  at 
present  we  have  no  satisfactory  method  of  determining  their  number. 

2.  Service  Area 

The  area  to  be  served  by  a  community  college  is  necessarily 
defined  by  the  distance  which  students  may  be  expected  to  commute. 
Forty-five  minutes  or  about  30  road  miles  each  way  define  the  maximum 
practical  daily  commuting  range. 

3.  Other  Institutions 

Due  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  proximity  of  other 
institutions  of  higher  education,  public  and  private,  in  appraising  the 
needs  of  an  area  for  additional  educational  institutions.  The  appropri¬ 
ateness  of  the  offerings  of  such  existing  institutions  and  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  add  to  or  adapt  their  curricula  to  meet  demonstrable  unmet  local 
needs,  as  well  as  admissions  policies,  costs,  and  other  factors  should  be 


considered.  Care  should  be  taken  to  assure  that  the  present  and  potential 
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strengths  of  existing  institutions  are  capitalized  upon  and  that  they  are 
not  unfairly  disadvantaged  by  the  proliferation  of  additional  public 
institutions . 

lu  Local  Interest 

The  most  tangible  evidence  of  local  interest  in  having  a  com¬ 
prehensive  community  college  would  be  the  willingness  of  citizens  to 
vote  upon  themselves  the  taxes  necessary  to  provide  the  physical  plant 
and  a  share  of  the  operating  budget  of  the  college. 

The  second  most  important  means  of  appraising  local  interest  is  the 
requirement  that  the  locality  conduct  a  survey  of  local  needs  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  This  study  should  take  into 
account  the  unmet  educational  needs  of  the  area,  projections  of  future 
high  school  enrollment  and  estimates  of  potential  college  enrollment, 
current  and  anticipated  industrial  development,  plans  and  expectations 
of  high  school  seniors,  and  other  appropriate  factors.  Such  a  study 
must  precede  any  decision  by  the  State  to  approve  the  establishment  of 


a  college. 
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E.  Admissions  Policy 

One  of  the  most  significant  features  of  the  community  college 
nationally  is  its  "open  door"  admissions  policy,  which  permits  any  high 
school  graduate  to  enter  some  phase  of  the  college's  program.  We  urge 
such  an  admissions  policy  for  the  comprehensive  community  colleges 
which  we  are  proposing. 

There  must  be  reasonable  standards  for  admission  to  the  college 
parallel  program  of  the  community  college.  The  college  cannot  afford 
to  let  standards  of  academic  performance  in  college  parallel  studies  be 
compromised  in  favor  of  numbers.  Nevertheless  there  should  be  a  place 
in  the  community  college  for  every  high  school  graduate  who  aspires  to 
further  education.  This  will  become  increasingly  important  as  the 
Consolidated  University  and  the  public  senior  colleges  become  more 
selective  in  their  admissions  standards. 

F.  Conclusions 

We  see  in  the  comprehensive  community  college  the  possibility  of 
moving  toward  the  ideal  of  providing  appropriate  post-high  school 
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educational  opportunities  to  all  of  our  citizens.  We  believe  that  by  1970, 
one-quarter  of  the  enrollment  of  our  public  colleges  —  18,000  college 
students  —  can  be  provided  for  through  this  new  venture.  Even  this 
ideal  is  considerably  less  than  what  has  already  been  attained  through 
this  type  of  institution  in  Florida  and  California  and  perhaps  in  other 
states. 

We  recommend: 

(1)  That  a  minimum  of  fifteen  comprehensive  community  colleges  be 
established  as  soon  as  possible  in  top  priority  areas  of  the 
State,  and  that  legislative  action  be  taken  by  the  1963 
General  Assembly  to  permit  as  many  of  these  institutions  as 
possible  to  open  their  doors  to  students  by  the  fall  of  1969. 

(2)  That  an  adequate  appropriation  for  this  purpose  be  made  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education  for  the  1963-65  biennium,  and  that 
the  funds  not  used  in  the  first  year  of  that  biennium  be 


carried  forward  into  the  second  year. 
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It  may  be  that  1 5  new  comprehensive  community  colleges  will  not 
meet  all  the  needs  of  the  State  for  this  type  of  institution.  We  believe, 
however,  that  the  establishment  of  that  number  of  colleges  in  properly 
selected  locations  would  make  a  very  substantial  contribution  toward  the 
meeting  of  those  needs  and  would  be  within  the  means  of  the  State  and  the 
counties. 

An  increasingly  industrial  and  technological  society  requires  skills 
and  understandings  on  the  part  of  the  general  population  that  were  incon¬ 
ceivable  even  a  generation  ago.  Persons  who  are  capable  of  benefiting 
from  post-high  school  education  appropriate  to  their  abilities  and  inter¬ 
ests,  but  who  for  whatever  reasons  lack  the  opportunity  for  such  education, 
are  a  loss  to  themselves,  to  the  State,  to  the  Nation.  The  cost  of  pro¬ 
viding  comprehensive  community  colleges  should  be  looked  upon  as  an 
investment  in  both  human  and  economic  terms.  We  believe  that  no  better 

investment  can  be  made. 

We  are  aware  of  the  apprehensions  of  some  private  college  spokesmen 
that  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  community  colleges  would  injure 
their  institutions.  We  believe  that  those  apprehensions  are  unfounded. 
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and  that  the  demand  for  higher  education  in  the  foreseeable  future  is 
going  to  be  so  enormous  that  no  private  or  public  college  worthy  of 
existence  need  fear  elimination  by  the  competition  of  new  public  insti¬ 
tutions  . 

i 

The  overriding  concern  of  this  Commission,  which  we  believe  is  shared 
by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  future  of  our  State,  is  this:  How  can 
we  provide  the  educational  opportunities  which  our  people  must  have  if 
they  are  to  be  effective  participants  in  the  civic,  economic,  and  social 
life  of  America  in  the  latter  half  of  the  twentieth  century?  We  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  system  of  community  colleges  offers  an  essential  part  of 
the  answer. 

By  1970,  an  additional  U2,500  young  people  will  be  knocking  on  the 
doors  of  our  public  and  private  colleges.  The  best  evidence  we  have  — • 
their  own  word  —  is  that  the  private  colleges  will  care  for  only  11,300 
of  that  number.  What  shall  be  done  for  the  other  31;,  200  of  our  youth? 
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A  comprehensive  community  college  system  such  as  that  recommended 
in  this  report,  open  to  all  qualified  students  without  regard  to  race, 
will  do  much  to  democratize  educational  opportunity  in  North  Carolina, 
and  will  be  of  vital  assistance  to  existing  institutions,  public  and 
private,  in  meeting  the  post-high  school  educational  demands  of  the 
future. 


•  '  I.  :  .  •  •  '  :u.  J  •  . 
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IX .  STUDENTS 


The  need  for  more  of  our  young  people  to  seek  education  beyond 
the  high  school  will  not  be  met  merely  by  enrolling  larger  numbers  of 
students  in  colleges  and  in  technical  and  vocational  programs.  It  is 
essential  that  the  students  enrolled  be  properly  prepared  for  whatever 
type  of  advanced  education  they  seek,  and  that  they  be  given  every 
assistance  in  finding  the  institutions  and  programs  best  suited  to 
their  individual  abilities  and  ambitions. 

A.  High  School  Preparation 

What  a  college  can  do  for  a  student  is  in  large  measure  determined 
by  what  the  student  brings  to  college  with  him:  native  ability, 
educational  preparation,  habits  of  study,  and  motivation.  As  college 
admission  standards  rise  and  as  the  amount  of  knowledge  to  be  mastered 
grows,  a  student* s  high  school  preparation  becomes  more  and  more 
important  in  determining  his  ability  to  get  into  college  and  to  stay 


there  once  admitted. 
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Parents  share  with  the  public  schools  responsibility  for  the  student’s 
high  school  performance.  Parents  should  insist  that  school  grades  truly 
reflect  the  student’s  performance,  and  should  work  with  teachers  to 
help  motivate  the  student  to  do  his  best.  The  student  must  be  challenged 
to  learn.  He  must  understand  that  an  education  cannot  be  given  him; 
he  must  earn  it. 

The  vital  role  of  the  public  school  teacher  requires  that  capable 
people  be  attracted  to  the  teaching  profession  and  stay  there.  Yet 
less  than  one-half  of  the  three  thousand  1961  graduates  of  North 
Carolina  colleges  who  qualified  to  teach  did  in  fact  teach  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  in  1961-62.  Only  two-thirds  of  them  taught 
anywhere.  Last  year  there  was  a  shortage  of  2,600  teachers  in  this 
State.  We  believe  these  facts  to  be  in  large  part  due  to  the  low  re¬ 
turn  for  teaching,  and  that  the  surest  single  way  to  draw  more  competent 
people  into  teaching  and  keep  them  there  would  be  to  continue  to  improve 
the  financial  attractiveness  of  teaching. 

We  recommend  that  the  State  continue  to  increase  the  pay  scales 

of  public  school  teachers,  to  the  end  that  enough  capable  people 


may  be  attracted  to  and  kept  in  the  teaching  profession. 
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B.  Guidance  in  the  Public  Schools 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  of  helping  the  public  school  student 
identify  his  post-high  school  educational  needs  and  prepare  himself  properly 
for  them  lies  in  formal  high  school  guidance  programs.  It  is  encouraging  to 
note  that  the  number  of  full-time,  trained  guidance  counsellors  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  increased  from  18  in  1958  to  231  in  1961.  There  is  urgent 
need  for  more  such  counsellors,  more  widely  distributed  throughout  the  State. 

We  recommend  that  more  well-trained,  full-time  counsellors  be  em¬ 
ployed,  that  they  be  widely  distributed  throughout  the  high  schools 
of  the  State,  and  that  public  school  teachers  be  more  intensively 
trained  in  guidance,  so  that  they  will  not  only  feel  a  responsibility 
in  that  area  but  will  also  be  prepared  to  work  effectively  with  the 
students,  parents,  and  guidance  counsellors  in  the  public  schools. 

The  effectiveness  of  counsellors  in  helping  students  select  the  college 
best  suited  to  them  depends  in  turn  on  the  counsellors’  knowledge  of  the 
colleges,  particularly  those  within  the  State, 

We  recommend  that  the  public  institutions  of  higher  education  develop 
improved  ways  of  informing  high  school  counsellors  about  their 
institutional  offerings,  admission  standards,  student  costs,  and 


other  pertinent  matters;  and  that  visits  by  counsellors  to  the 
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various  campuses,  regional  meetings  of  counsellors  with  institu¬ 
tional  representatives,  and  other  methods  be  continued  and  improved 
upon.  We  further  recommend  that  the  Board  of  Higher  Education 
issue  an  annual  or  biennial  publication  setting  forth  essential 
information  on  degree  programs,  admission  standards,  student  costs, 
financial  aids,  and  other  important  matters  for  all  institutions  in 
the  State, 

We  recommend  that  every  public  institution  of  higher  education 
publish  annually  the  profile  of  its  Freshman  class. 

C ,  High  School  Testing 

Standardized  testing  to  determine  the  ability  and  educational 
progress  of  students  is  now  common  in  our  public  schools.  There  is, 
however,  no  uniform,  state-wide  testing  program.  The  selection  of 
tests  is  a  local  decision. 

The  high  school  testing  programs  should  be  so  planned  and  con¬ 
ducted  that  every  student  with  the  ability  to  benefit  from  some  kind 
of  post-high  school  education  may  be  identified  early  enough  to  enable 


him  to  plan  his  high  school  program  so  as  to  serve  his  later  educational 
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snd  career  objectives.  There  should  be  sufficient  uniformity  in  the 
types  of  tests  used  in  determining  the  educational  potential  of  students 
to  permit  ready  use  by  the  public  schools  and  by  college  admissions 
officers. 

We  recommend  that  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
continue  to  promote  testing  programs  designed  to  identify  stu¬ 
dents  capable  of  benefitting  from  education  beyond  the  high  school, 
and  that  the  tests  used  possess  sufficient  uniformity  to  permit 
ready  analysis  and  comparison  of  results. 

D.  Admissions  Standards  and  Procedures 

Applications  for  admission  now  exceed  housing  capacity  at  all  of 
our  public  institutions,  and  doubtless  will  continue  to  do  so. 

In  such  cases,  how  should  the  institutions  determine  who  is  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted?  There  are  basically  three  alternatives  for  keeping  the  size  of 
the  student  bodies  to  the  number  that  can  bo  accommodated?  (l)  to  raise 
tuition  to  the  point  that  it  excludes  the  excess;  (2)  to  follow  a  first 
come,  first  served  policy;  or  (3)  to  admit  those  students  who,  on  the 
basis  of  careful  evaluation,  have  the  best  prospects  for  a  successful 
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college  career.  We  believe  that  the  third  alternative  is  the  only 
acceptable  one  ir  out  society,  and  the  only  one  in  keeping  with  the 
purposes  of  public  education. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  emphasize  the  exclusionary 
function  of  pre-admiss Lons  examinations .  Their  primary  purpose  is  to 
identify  the  talents  and  abilities  of  the  individual,  and  to  help  guide 
him  in  selecting  a  course  of  educational  development  which  best  suits  his 
qualifications  ana  career  objectives. 

All  17  of  our  public  institutions  of  higher  education  now  require 
standardized  admissions  exa ninations  of  all  applicants  for  admission  as 
Freshmen.  (Several  private  institutions  also  do  so.)  The  three  cam¬ 
puses  of  the  University,  one  public  senior  college,  and  three  community 
colleges  require  the  applicant  to  make  a  certain  minimum  test  score  for 
admission.  All  institutions  use  the  test  scores  as  a  basis  for  advising 
applicants  as  to  the  educational  pursuits  most  appropriate  for  them. 

We  recommend  that  all  public  institutions  continue  tr*  use  standard¬ 
ized  admissions  examinations,  and  that  each  institution  establish 
its  own  minif.um  test  score  which  must  be  met  as  a  condition  for 


admission. 
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Tests  alone  should  not  be  the  sole  basis  of  admission  or  rejection 
of  students,  nor  are  they  so  treated  now  in  our  public  institutions* 

They  should  be  used  in  conjunction  with  other  criteria  in  establish¬ 
ing  the  applicant's  liklihood  of  success  in  college.  The  most  important 
of  these  other  criteria  are  the  applicant's  high  school  performance, 
the  opinions  of  his  high  school  counsellor  and  principal  as  to  his 
probable  success  in  post-high  school  work,  and  knowledge  of  the 
particular  high  school  from  which  the  student  comes. 

We  recommend  that  pre-admission  examination  scores  be  used  only 
in  conjunction  with  other  appropriate  criteria  which,  taken  to¬ 
gether,  indicate  with  reliable  accuracy  the  student's  probability 
of  future  academic  success  in  the  institution  which  he  seeks  to 

enter . 

Selective  admission  policies  based  on  tests  and  other  criteria  need 
not  be  restricted  to  high  school  graduates.  The  use  of  predictive 
tests  for  transfer  students,  together  with  other  evidence  of  academic 
qualifications,  would  provide  substantial  assistance  to  graduates  of 
community  colleges  and  to  other  students  seeking  to  transfer  in  the 


selection  of  appropriate  institutions  for  further  study. 


. 


We  recommend  that  the  senior  public  institutions  study  the  need  for 


administering  appropriate  examinations  to  transfer  students,  the 
results  to  be  used  with  other  appropriate  criteria  in  gauging 
the  transfer  student’s  probability  of  success  in  the  institution 
to  which  he  is  seeking  to  transfer. 

The  importance  of  continued  research  in  admission  policies  cannot 
be  over-estimated.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  establishment  of 
a  state  research  facility  where  a  well-trained  staff  can  give  full  time 
to  the  study  of  the  variables  that  influence  the  validity  of  admissions 
tests  and  the  establishment  of  predictive  formulae  for  state  institutions. 
We  recommend  consideration  of  the  establishment  of  a  state  re¬ 
search  facility  to  give  continuing  study  to  the  reliability  of 
tests  and  other  admissions  devices  and  formulae. 

One  device  which  has  been  used  successfully  by  one  of  our  larger 
public  institutions  is  a  pre-college  counselling  program.  Under  this 
program,  prospective  students  visit  the  campus  during  their  senior  year 
in  high  school.  There  they  are  tested  and  interviewed,  and  have  a  chance 
to  learn  more  about  the  institution  and  its  programs.  This  gives  both 
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the  college  and  the  prospective  student  a  better  chance  to  determine 
their  mutual  suitability  than  does  more  distant  dealing.  The  idea  is 
worthy  of  careful  consideration  by  all  of  our  public  institutions. 

We  recommend  that  the  public  institutions  consider  establishing 
pre-college  counselling  programs. 

E.  Time  of  Admission 

Many  public  institutions  accept  student  applicants  until  September 
first  or  even  later.  Earlier  deadlines  would  result  in  better  planning, 
more  efficient  handling  of  students ;  and  more  satisfactory  adjustments 
in  teaching  assignments. 

We  recommend  that  the  public  institutions  consider  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  earlier  deadline  dates  for  college  admissions. 

Some  of  the  public  and  private  institutions  in  this  State  have  pro¬ 
grams  of  early  admissions,  whereby  the  bigh  school  student,  during  his 
junior  year  or  early  in  his  senior  yeav,  applies  for  admission  to  a 
college „  If  he  is  then  admitted,  he  has  assurance  that  he  will  get  in¬ 
to  college  on  completion  of  high  sc.iool  and  the  institution  has  that 
much  greater  knowledge  of  the  enrollment  which  it  can  expect. 
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We  recommend  that  the  public  institutions  consider  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  adopting  early  admissions  programs. 

College  enrollments  usually  drop  after  the  fall  semester  or  quarter, 
because  a  number  of  students  graduate  or  fail  to  continue  their  college 
work.  Institutions  are  therefore  able  to  accept  new  students  with  less 
difficulty  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  or  quarter  than  in 
the  fall.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  summer  sessions.  There  are 
consequent  advantages  to  the  institutions  in  keeping  their  enrollments 
at  a  more  level  figure  throughout  the  year. 

We  recommend  that  the  public  institutions  call  the  attention  of 
prospective  students  and  their  parents  to  the  opportunities  and 
advantages  of  entering  college  at  times  other  than  the  fall  term. 

F .  Quality  of  Students 

The  results  of  the  admissions  tests*  given  members  of  the  1961-62 
Freshman  classes  of  our  public  institutions  show  striking  —  even 
appalling  --  differences  between  the  average  scores  of  the  classes  in 
the  various  institutions. 


Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
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On  this  test,  the  possible  range  in  scores  is  from  U00  to  1,600; 
the  national  average  is  about  1,000.  The  actual  range  in  1961  was  from 
an  average  of  939  in  one  North  Carolina  public  institution  to  an  average 
of  1,023  in  another.  (The  comparable  averages  for  three  of  our  leading 
private  institutions  were  l,03h,  1,179,  and  1,197). 

For  the  12  public  senior  colleges,  the  1961  averages  were  as 
follows : 
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TABLE  .9 

AVERAGE  FRESHMAN  S.A.T.  SCORES  FOR  THE 
PUBLIC  SENIOR  INSTITUTIONS 
1961 


Institution 

Average 

Institution 

Average 

A 

1,023 

G 

697 

B 

98U 

H 

60U 

C 

975 

I 

598 

D 

809 

J 

565 

E 

798 

K 

5U6 

F 

m 

L 

539 

(Another  standard  national  test  of  recent  graduates  of  these 
institutions  pi-oduced  a  ranking  of  institutions  strikingly  close  to 
that  for  last  year's  average  Freshman  admissions  test  scores.) 

While  the  creators  of  the  Freshman  admissions  examination  will 
not  equate  a  given  test  score  with  grade  level  achievement,  it  appears 
probable  that  a  class  which  averages  in  the  500's  or  600's  includes 
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many  people  who  are  not  ready  for  college  work.  They  will  either  fail* 
or  they  will  be  carried  along  to  the  detriment  of  more  capable  students. 

The  plain  implication  is  that  some  students  are  entering  the  public 
colleges  who  should  not  be  there.  We  believe  that  it  would  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  public,  of  the  institutions,  and  of  the  students  them¬ 
selves  to  exclude  those  who  are  incapable  of  satisfactory  performance 
and  help  them  find  some  more  appropriate  educational  experience. 

We  recommend  that  the  public  institutions  raise  their  admission 
requirements  gradually  to  the  point  that  admission  will  offer  the 
student  and  the  institution  reasonable  assurance  of  the  student’s 
ability  to  pursue  college  work  successfully. 

One  reason  for  the  poor  admissions  examination  showing  and  college 
performance  of  some  students  is  inadequate  high  school  preparation. 

For  this,  the  student  should  not  be  penalized  where  the  fault  is  not  his. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  establishing  remedial  programs  at 
some  of  our  institutions  to  enable  inadequately  prepared  high  school 
graduates  to  make  up  their  deficiencies  in  order  to  qualify  for  college 


admission.  Such  a  program  might  consist  of  a  full  year  of  pre-college  work. 
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It  should  be  made  clear,  however,  that  such  remedial  studies  are  not  of 
college  grade,  are  not  in  lieu  of  college  work,  and  are  offered  only 
as  temporary  expedients  to  fill  an  existing  need  which  cannot  be 
filled  in  any  other  way. 

We  recommend  that  the  public  institutions  consider  offering 
remedial,  non-credit  programs  of  study  to  enable  poorly 
prepared  high  school  graduates  to  become  ready  for  college 
admission. 

G .  Non-resident  Enrollments 

The  number  and  proportion  of  non-resident  or  out-of-state  students 
enrolled  in  public  institutions  of  higher  education  in  this  State  has 
become  a  subject  of  lively  public  interest  in  recent  years.  The  ad¬ 
mission  of  out-of-state  students  is  not  a  new  practice,*  in  fact  it  dates 
from  the  earliest  years  of  the  University.  The  current  interest  in  the 
subject  stems  largely  from  the  fact  that  enrollment  demands  are  now 
reaching  or  exceeding  the  capacity  of  our  public  collges. 

In  the  fall  of  1961,  non-resident  enrollments  in  the  public  and 
private  institutions  in  North  Carolina  were  distributed  as  follows: 
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TABLE  10 


ENROLLMENTS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGES 
BY  TYPE  OF  CONTROL  AND  RESIDENCE  STATUS 
FALL  1961 


Type  of  Control 

N.C.  Residents 
Mimber  Percentage 

Non-residents 
Number  Percentage 

Total 

Number  Percentage 

Public 

33*629 

8U.0 

6*U27 

16.0 

U0,056  100.0 

Private 

23*330 

66.  h 

11,815 

33.6 

35*115  100.0 

Total 

56*999 

75.7 

I8,2b2 

2U.3 

75*201  100.0 

Thus,  while  the  private  institutions  enroll  less  than  half  of  all  the 


students  in  North  Carolina  colleges,  they  enroll  over  twice  the  percentage 
and  nearly  twice  the  number  of  non-resident  students  enrolled  by  the  public 
institutions. 

There  are  no  available  figures  on  the  number  of  North  Carolinians 
attending  college  outside  of  the  State  in  1961.  In  1996,  the  latest 
year  for  which  figures  are  available,  7,U00  North  Carolinians  attended 
college  in  other  states,  while  13*700  non-residents  were  in  college  in 
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this  State,  for  a  net  inflow  of  6,300  or  about  10,5  per  cent  of  the 
tota.1  enrollment  in  all  North  Carolina  institutions.  It  is  probable 
that  that  percentage  did  not  change  significantly  in  the  intervening 
three  years. 

Among  the  public  institutions,  the  non-resident  element  of  en¬ 
rollments  in  the  fall  of  1961  ranged  from  U.8  per  cent  to  30,0  per 
cent,  the  non-resident  proportion  tending  to  be  heaviest  in  those 
institutions  with  the  largest  numbers  of  graduate  students. 

Only  the  Consolidated  University  has  a  regulation  limiting  the 
ratio  of  out-of-state  students  to  the  total  enrollment.  That  maximum 
of  15  per  cent  applies  only  to  undergraduates,  however,  and  certain  groups 
are  exempt,  such  as  native  North  Carolinians  and  children  of  alumni. 

The  proposal  is  sometimes  made  that  all  non-residents  should  be 
excluded  from  our  public  institutions  until  all  North  Carolinians  seeking 
admission  have  been  accommodated.  We  believe  that  such  a  policy  would 
be  erroneous  and  would,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  be  without  parallel  in 


the  country. 
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It  is  elementary  that  the  public  institutions  of  higher  education 


in  North  Carolina  exist  primarily  to  benefit  citizens  of  this  State. 

It  is  equally  clear  that,  if  the  public  institutions  are  to  provide 
their  North  Carolina  students  with  the  kind  of  intellectual  stimulus 
and  challenge  and  the  opportunity  for  broadening  personal  social 
horizons  which  are  essential  preparation  for  enlightened  citizenship, 
the  student  bodies  of  those  institutions  cannot  be  limited  wholly  to 
residents  of  this  State. 

At  the  level  of  graduate  education  in  particular,  it  is  essential 
that  no  geographic  barriers  be  raised  that  would  exclude  from  our  Un¬ 
iversity  and  colleges  the  best  minds  they  can  attract.  To  do  so  would 
hamper  the  effectiveness  of  the  graduate  programs  and  so  limit  their 
value  tc  the  North  Carolinians  who  participate  in  them  as  well  as  their 
significance  in  the  wm>rld  of  learning  at  large. 

To  limit  admissions  to  our  public  colleges  and  University  to  resi¬ 
dents  of  North  Carolina  would  make  available  more  accommodations  for  our 
citizens,  but  it  would  do  so  at  a  price.  The  price  would  be  stultification 
of  the  function  of  those  institutions  as  centers  of  intellectual  and 
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social  growth.  And  while  the  number  of  North  Carolina  students  admitted 
would  be  increased,  their  net  contribution  to  the  progress  of  the  State 
would  very  likely  be  less  in  the  long  run  than  under  present  circumstances. 
Moreover,  such  a  policy  would  invite  retaliation  by  public  institutions 
in  other  states,  now  attended  by  substantial  numbers  of  North 
Carolinians. 

A  public  university  or  college  is  unlike  any  other  activity  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  State.  By  its  very  nature,  an  institution  of  higher 
education  is  more  than  a  local  institution.  Its  ends  are  to  preserve 
and  transmit  existing  knowledge  and  to  discover  new  truth,  and  in  so 
doing  to  lengthen  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  and  material  reach  of 
mankind.  These  ends  are  shared  by  all  such  institutions,  wherever 
they  be  and  however  feebly  they  may  serve  them. 

Thus  when  the  State  undertakes  to  maintain  a  university  or  a  college, 
it  is  committing  itself  to  do  more  than  render  a  service  to  its  oxm 
citizens  in  particular.  It  is  assuming  an  obligation  which  is  to  some 
extent  regional  and  even  national  in  its  character,  and  the  admissions 
policies  of  the  public  institutions  must  in  some  measure  recognize  the 
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nature  of  that  obligation.  The  kinds  of  national  and  regional  training 
programs  which  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill  and  State  College  provide 
are  specific  expressions  of  this  general  obligation. 

We  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  feasible  or  desirable  to 
establish  a  uniform,  state-wide  non-resident  admissions  policy,  in  view  of 
the  diversity  in  scope  and  purpose  of  our  public  instituions.  We  believe, 
however,  that  the  boards  of  trustees  of  the  respective  public  institutions 
should  periodically  review  the  policies  and  practices  of  their 
institutions  in  this  respect. 

We  recommend  that  the  trustees  of  the  public  institutions  periodically 
review  the  balance  between  residents  and  non-residents  composing 
their  student  bodies  and  adopt  such  admissions  policies  as  they 
find  the  interests  of  the  State  and  the  purposes  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  to  require. 

(The  matter  of  tuition  charges  for  non-resident  students  is 
discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Finance.) 

H .  Student  Withdrawals 

The  topic  of  student  withdrawals  from  college  --  "dropouts"  — 
probably  excites  more  interest  and  less  understanding  than  any 
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other  in  the  field  of  higher  education.  For  the  12  public  senior  colleges, 
there  were  6,800  undergraduate  withdrawals  during  the  school  year  1960-61 
for  reasons  other  than  graduation. 

For  39.0  per  cent  of  those  withdrawing,  the  institutions  could 
assign  no  reason.  Another  39.0  per  cent  withdrew  for  admittedly  academic 
reasons  —  failure,  low  grades,  difficulty  of  college  work,  lack  of 
interest  —  and  doubtless  some  of  the  "reason  unknown"  group  also  belong 
here.  As  for  the  other  assigned  reasons,  such  as  financial  troubles, 
marriage,  and  transfer  to  another  school,  it  is  doubtful  that  there  is  much 
that  the  institutions  could  do  to  prevent  withdrawals  for  such  reasons, 
save  in  the  case  of  those  due  to  financial  difficulties  of  the  student. 

Two-fifths  of  the  6,800  withdrawing  in  1960-61  were  Freshmen. 
Twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the  Freshman  class  of  that  year  withdrew  during 
the  school  year. 

We  have  been  unable,  from  the  information  available  to  us,  to  reach 
any  firm  conclusions  about  practical  remedies  for  college  dropouts.  This 
is  a  subject  appropriate  for  more  detailed  consideration  by  the 
institutions  and  the  Board  of  Higher  Education.  Perhaps  part  of  the 
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answer  lies  in  more  effective  student  selection  processes,  including 
higher  admissions  standards.  Very  likely  more  effective  counselling  for 
college  students  would  help. 

We  recommend  that  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  and  the  public 
institutions  of  higher  education  study  the  subject  of  student 
withdrawals  and  endeavor  to  devise  measures  for  the  reduction  of 
the  rate  of  withdrawals. 

I .  Student  Life 

Learning  is  the  chief  purpose  of  college  attendance  and  all  in¬ 
stitutional  policies  should  reflect  that  fact. 

But  students  are  more  than  transitory  accumulators  of  information 
and  skills.  They  are  present  citizens  of  their  campus  communities , 

They  are  citizens  as  well  of  a  great  democracy  in  which  they  will  be 
the  bearers  of  heavy  civic  responsibilities  --  the  more  so  because  they 
have  been  its  beneficiaries  in  a  measure  not  shared  by  the  great  majority 
of  citizens.  As  such  they  need  experience  in  responsible  citizenship  that 


will  help  fit  them  for  their  future  roles  as  participants  and  leaders  in 
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public  affairs.  Therefore  the  public  institutions  should  encourage 


student  self-government  and  other  extracurricular  organizations  and 


activities  conducive  to  that  end. 
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X.  FACULTIES 

The  first  requisite  of  any  institution  of  higher  education  is  a 
competent,  dedicated  faculty. 

The  supply  of  trained  college  teachers  is  not  increasing  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  students  to  be  taught,  however,  and  other 
types  of  exployment  —  in  industry,  government,  research  —  are  at¬ 
tracting  a  growing  share  of  the  qualified  people  who  in  earlier  years 
would  have  gone  into  teaching  and  spent  their  professional  lives  there. 

The  Nation's  colleges  currently  need  30,000  new  full-time  teachers 
a  year,  and  the  number  is  rising.  The  institutions  in  this  country 
which  are  authorized  to  grant  the  earned  doctor's  degree  are  pro¬ 
ducing  a  total  of  less  than  10,000  doctoral  graduates  a  year,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  medical  and  dental  graduates.  That  number  has  not  in¬ 
creased  significantly  during  the  last  decade.  Less  than  one-half 
of  the  persons  who  earn  doctorates  remain  in  or  enter  college 
teaching  upon  graduation. 

Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that  only  2^.8  per  cent  of  the  new 
full-time  faculty  members  hired  by  senior  institutions  throughout 
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the  Nation  in  1960-61  had  an  earned  doctor !s  degree.  Seven  years 
earlier,  Uo. 9  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers  in  those  institutions  had 
doctorates. 

This  means  that,  due  to  an  inadequate  supply  of  teachers,  the 
colleges  of  the  United  States  are  having  to  hire  persons  with  less 
formal  preparation  than  would  have  been  required  only  a  few  years  ago. 
And  they  are  having  difficulty  getting  them. 

There  are  two  basic  issues  here  with  which  North  Carolina,  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  must  deal:  (l)  how  to  attract  and  hold 
enough  qualified  college  teachers,  and  (2)  how  to  make  better  use  of 


the  faculty  talent  we  have. 
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A.  Recruitment  and  Retention 

If  the  public  institutions  of  higher  education  in  North  Carolina 
are  to  have  the  qualified  teachers  they  must  have  in  order  to  serve 
their  students,  it  is  clear  that  faculty  salaries,  fringe  benefits, 
and  other  conditions  of  employment  must  compare  favorably  with  those 
of  the  institutions  with  which  we  are  competing  for  teachers.  Further¬ 
more,  when  the  demand  from  government  and  industry  for  people  with 
training  appropriate  for  college  teaching  is  so  great  in  nearly  all 
fields,  we  cannot  ignore  the  substantial  pay  differential  between 
teaching  and  other  types  of  employment. 

College  teachers  are  characteristically  more  mobile  than  are 
most  professional  people.  The  market  for  college  teachers,  especially 
for  those  at  the  higher  levels  of  training  and  experience,  is  largely 
national  in  character.  Therefore  we  must  consider  not  only  the  com¬ 
petition  offered  by  other  institutions  within  North  Carolina  and 
within  the  southern  region,  bub  by  institutions  throughout  the  country. 

1.  Salaries 

In  North  Carolina  as  elsewhere,  there  has  been  much  im¬ 


provement  in  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  public  institutions  of 
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higher  education  in  recent  years.  Yet  the  competitive  position  of  the 
profession  in  the  professional  labor  market  is  still  substantially 
below  what  it  was  before  World  War  II  in  terms  of  real  income.  It 
was  authoritatively  estimated  five  years  ago  that  restoring  the 
pre-World  War  II  competitive  income  position  of  college  teachers 
would  require  an  immediate,  nationwide  increase  in  average  faculty 
salaries  of  75  to  80  per  cent. 

The  President’s  Committee  on  Education  Beyond  the  High  School 
stated  in  1957: 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  college  teachers  of  the  United 
States,  through  their  inadequate  salaries,  are  subsidizing  the 
education  of  students,  and  in  some  cases  the  luxuries  of  their 
families,  by  an  amount  which  is  more  than  double  the  grand 
total  of  alumni  gifts,  corporate  gifts,  and  endowment  income 
of  all  colleges  and  universities  combined.  This  is  tantamount 
to  the  largest  scholarship  program  in  world  history,  but 
certainly  not  one  calculated  to  advance  education. 

Looking  only  at  the  average  salaries  paid  by  universities  and 


colleges  of  various  types,  the  South  in  general  and  North  Carolina  in 
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particular  show  up  poorly  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

Comparing  public  institutions  in  the  southern  and  border'  states 
with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  we  find  that  in  1961-62  the  aver¬ 
age  pay  of  a  full  professor  in  southern  universities  and  X&teral  arts 
colleges  was  $2,000  to  $3,000  less  than  in  such  institutions  else¬ 
where.  The  differential  declines  both  relatively  and  absolutely  as 
one  goes  down  the  academic  ranks.  But  in  no  instance  did  the  average  pay 
for  any  rank  in  southern  public  institutions  in  1961-62  equal  that 
for  the  same  rank  in  the  same  type  of  institution  elsewhere  in  the 
country. 

Comparing  the  average  pay  by  rank  in  North  Carolina  public  in¬ 
stitutions  in  1961-62  with  that  in  comparable  types  of  public  insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  South  and  the  non-south,  we  find  that: 

(a)  Average  salaries  in  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill  and 
North  Carolina  State  College  are  at  or  slightly  above  the  southern 
public  university  averages  for  all  ranks,  but  both  institutions  are 
substantially  below  the  averages  in  non-southern  public  universities 


in  all  ranks. 
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(b)  The  Woman’s  College,  North  Carolina  College,  and  East  Caro¬ 


lina  College  are  slightly  above  the  southern  public  liberal  arts 
colleges  in  average  compensation  with  one  minor  exception.  All  are 
substantially  below  the  non-southern  public  liberal  arts  college 
averages  in  all  categories, 

(c)  The  remaining  seven  public  senior  institutions  compare 
unfavorably  with  the  southern  public  teachers  college  averages  for 
every  rank  —  especially  so  in  the  case  of  our  smaller  teachers  col¬ 
leges  --  and  the  disparity  between  the  North  Carolina  and  non-southern 
averages  is  even  more  striking, 

(d)  The  gap  between  average  salaries  in  all  North  Carolina 
public  senior  colleges  and  those  of  similar  institutions  outside 
the  South  increases,  both  absolutely  and  proportionately,  as  one 
ascends  the  academic  scale  from  instructor  to  full  professor. 

Nort h  Carolinians  think  of  the  University  at  Chapel  Kill  as  the 
leading  institution  in  the  South  in  many  educational  endeavors.  Yet 
it  ranks  fourth  or  fifth  (and  often  by  a  wide  margin)  behind  Duke  Univer¬ 
sity,  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  University  of  Texas,  and  for 
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some  ranks  Louisiana  State  University,  in  average  faculty  pay. 

We  might  continue  with  more  extensive  analyses  of  the  compensa¬ 
tion  paid  teachers  in  our  public  institutions,  and  most  of  them  would 
show  our  institutions  at  a  significant  dis advantage  in  the  compe¬ 
tition  for  faculty  talent.  The  facts  are  clear  enough,  however;  the 
question  is  what  should  be  done  about  them. 

We  recommend  that  faculty  salaries  in  the  public  institutions 
be  increased  to  and  maintained  at  levels  that  will  constitute 
fair  compensation  and  will  compare  favorably  with  salaries  offered 
by  those  institutions  with  which  we  must  compete  in  employing 
faculty  members. 

Statistics  and  experience  suggest  that  the  most  urgent  need 
for  faculty  salary  improvement  is  in  the  upper  two  faculty  ranks, 
particularly  that  cf  full  professor.  It  is  poor  economy  for  one  of 
our  institutions  to  bring  a  teacher  up  through  its  ranks  to  the  point 
of  maximum  usefulness,  only  to  have  him  hired  away  because  salary  limita¬ 
tions  make  it  impossible  to  pay  him  what  he  is  worth  in  the  market. 

We  recommend  that  in  providing  faculty  salary  increases,  special 


attention  be  given  to  improving  salaries  in  the  upper  academic  ranks. 
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Reliance  on  appropriated  funds  and  tuition  receipts  for  faculty- 


salary  improvement  will  not  be  entirely  sufficient.  Private  gifts 
to  endow  distinguished,  professorships  have  proved  extremely  valuable 
as  a  means  of  recognizing  and  rewarding  outstanding  faculty  members 
in  the  Consolidated  University.  Such  resources  should  be  multiplied 
for  all  public  institutions. 

We  recommend  that  the  public  institutions  intensify  their  efforts 
to  increase  the  gift  and  endowment  income  which  may  be  applied 
to  salary  supplements  to  distinguished  professors. 

2.  Fringe  Benefits 

The  emphasis  on  salary  needs  should  not  obscure  the  fact  that 
other  forms  of  compensation  —  retirement  plans,  hospitalization, 
insurance  —  are  becoming  increasingly  important  in  the  competition 
for  faculty  members. 

North  Carolina  public  colleges  are  particularly  disadvantaged  in 
the  matter  of  retirement  benefits.  Teaching  personnel  are  members 
of  the  general  retirement  system  for  state  employees.  Both  the 


State  and  the  employee  contribute  to  the  retirement  system.  Under  the 
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rules  of  that  system,  the  employee's  right  to  the  employer's  contri¬ 
bution  does  not  vest  until  the  employee  has  been  in  the  service  of 
the  State  for  20  years.  If  the  employee  leaves  the  state  service 
before  that  time,  all  he  gets  is  a  return  of  his  own  contritutions 
plus  two  per  cent  interest „  If  the  employee  dies  prior  to  retire¬ 
ment,  even  though  he  has  served  the  State  for  20  years,  his  family 
gets  no  benefit  from  the  State's  contribution  to  the  retirement 
system. 

In  such  a  mobile  profession,  the  20-year  vesting  period  works 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  institution  in  hiring  teachers,  particularly 
in  canpetition  with  an  institution  which  has  —  as  the  greater  part 
of  them  do  have  —  a  retirement  plan  whereunder  the  employee's  right 
to  the  employer's  contributions  vests  as  they  are  paid,  from  the 
beginning  of  employment,  and  is  transf err able  when  he  moves  on  to 
another  institution.  The  long  delay  in  vesting  does  give  our  pub¬ 
lic  institutions  a  certain  advantage  —  not  an  entirely  fair  one  -- 
in  that  it  discourages  a  person  already  on  the  staff  from  moving 
on  to  another  institution  at  the  price  of  forfeiting  benefits  which 


he  has  already  earned. 
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We  recommend  that  the  public  institutions,  with  the  cooperation 


of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education,  investigate  the  adequacy  cf 
the  present  retirement  plan  for  the  teaching  and  administrative 
personnel  of  these  institutions  and  the  desirability  of  a  plan 
which  would  permit  the  prompt  vesting  of  the  employee’s  right 
to  the  State’s  retirement  contributions. 

3*  Academic  Freedom 

There  are  other,  non-material  conditions  of  employment  which  are 
quite  as  important  to  faculty  members  and  to  the  institutions  them¬ 
selves  are  are  salaries  and  fringe  benefits.  These  stem  from  the 
very  purpose  of  being  of  a  university  or  college  —  to  seek  and  de¬ 
clare  the  truth. 

No  college  or  university  worthy  of  the  name  can  exist  without 
mental  integrity,  intellectual  honesty,  and  freedom  of  learning, 
and  these  cannot  be  had  unless  the  faculty  has  academic  freedom. 

They  are  repelled  by  the  opposites  of  academic  freedom  —  by  faculty 
fear,  anger,  or  tension.  The  reflective  atmosphere  required  for  the 
pursuit  of  truth  will  disappear  from  any  campus  without  academic 


freedom  for  the  faculty  and  the  students.  Therefore  it  is  a  matter 
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of  the  greatest  importance  that  any  threat  to  academic  freedom  at  the 


greatest  university  or  the  humblest  college  be  instantly  challenged  by 
the  friends  of  higher  education. 

We  recommend  that  all  public  institutions  which  have  not  already 
done  so  adopt  clearly  stated  policies  of  academic  freedom,  whereby 
every  teacher  may  be  assured  of  the  freedom  to  seek  and  teach  and 
publish  the  truth  as  he  perceives  it  and  any  case  of  the  infringe¬ 
ment  of  such  freedom  may  be  promptly  and  fairly  heard  and 
determined. 

li-  Producing  More  College  Teachers 

The  growing  demand  for  teachers  to  staff  our  public  and  private 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  the  severe  limitations  on  the  supply 
of  trained  teachers  make  it  imperative  that  prompt  measures  be  taken  to 
increase  the  number  of  people  entering  the  profession  in  this  State. 

We  in  North  Carolina  must,  in  short,  prepare  more  of  the  teachers  for  our 
own  colleges,  both  public  and  private,  and  especially  for  the  system  of 
comprehensive  community  colleges  which  this  Commission  is  proposing. 

This  is  necessarily  a  task  for  those  eight  public  and  two  private 


institutions  which  offer  graduate  degrees.  The  Board  of  Higher 
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Education  and  the  deans  of  the  graduate  schools  are  already  giving 
special  study  to  the  means  whereby  North  Carolina  institutions  may 
prepare  more  people  for  college  teaching  careers. 

We  recommend  that  the  graduate  schools  of  the  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  institutions  seek  ways  of  interesting  more  young  people 
in  college  teaching  careers  and  of  preparing  larger  numbers 
of  people  for  such  careers. 

One  of  the  main  barriers  to  the  pursuit  of  advanced  degrees  in 
preparation  for  college  teaching  is  financial!  how  the  student  can 
sustain  himself  (and  often  a  family)  during  the  years  of  graduate 
study.  We  believe  that  there  is  a  useful  example  in  the  experience 
of  North  Carolina  with  educational  loans  for  prospective  public  school 
teachers,  physicians,  and  dentists.  These  loans  are  retired  by  pro¬ 
fessional  service  in  the  State,  and  have  proved  to  be  a  valuable  in¬ 
vestment. 

We  recommend  that  the  State  establish  a  program  of  loans  to  fi¬ 
nance  the  graduate  education  of  North  Carolinians  preparing 
to  become  college  teachers,  such  loans  to  be  retired  at  a  stipulated 


ate  for  each  year  of  teaching  in  a  public  institution  of  higher 
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education  in  this  State. 


The  availability  of  such  loans  should  not  be  restricted  to  per¬ 


sons  who  will  pursue  their  graduate  studies  in  North  Carolina  in¬ 


stitutions  . 


Be  Utilization  of  Faculty 


It  is  essential  that  the  public  institutions  make  the  fullest 
practicable  use  of  the  teaching  manpower  available  to  them.  The  short¬ 
age  of  teachers  will  permit  no  less.  Furthermore,  the  people  of  the 
State  are  entitled  to  the  assurance  that  the  best  use  is  being  made  of 
their  tax  funds  devoted  to  higher  education,  and  a  high  proportion  of 
such  funds  goes  into  teaching  salaries. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  we  believe  college  teachers 
might  be  enabled  to  render  greater  service  without  injury  to  the  quality 
of  their  teaching. 

For  instance,  wide  experience  has  proven  that  the  small  teaching 
section  of  20  to  30  students  is  not  the  only  effective  method  of  college 
instruction.  In  many  instances  (especially  in  introductory  courses)  the 
large  section,  taught  by  an  experienced  instructor  with  assistants,  can 
be  as  effective  as  the  more  expensive  small  sections. 

The  use  of  closed  circuit  television  offers  an  excellent  means  for 
better  utilization  of  the  skills  of  our  best  teachers,  enabling  them  to 
reach  many  times  the  number  of  students  that  would  be  possible  under 
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more  familiar  practices. 


Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  feasibility 


of  establishing  a  statewide  educational  television  network,  linking  the 
campuses  of  all  of  our  public  institutions  of  higher  education.  This 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  services  of  the  best  teachers  in  the 
entire  system  to  be  extended  to  students  throughout  the  system. 

Careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  use  of  teaching 
machines,  language  laboratories,  and  other  mechanical  and  electronic 
devices  which  can  aid  the  teacher  in  doing  a  better  job  of  teaching  for 
more  students. 

We  are  aware  that  all  such  devices  have  their  limitations.  There 
is  no  substitute  for  the  good  teacher  or  for  personal  contact  between 
teacher  and  student.  We  urge,  however,  that  all  of  our  institutions 
show  imagination  and  adaptability  in  the  matter  of  fuller  faculty  utili¬ 
zation  within  the  limitations  of  the  standards  of  excellence  toward 

which  all  should  aspire. 

We  recommend  that  the  public  institutions  give  continuing  study 

to  ways  in  which  the  effectiveness  of  their  teaching  personnel 


may  be  improved  and  extended,  and  that  those  institutions  show 
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a  constant  readiness  to  adapt  their  instructional  practices  and 
procedures  to  take  full  advantage  of  all  available  means  of 
increasing  in  quantity  and  quality  the  educational  opportunities 
of  their  students. 
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XI .  FINANCE 

The  issue  of  money  touches  almost  every  aspect  of  education  beyond 
the  high  school.  The  availability  of  money  determines  the  ability  of  the 
State  to  provide  educational  opportunity  to  the  people  of  the  State.  The 
availability  of  money ,  either  in  the  form  of  personal  or  family  resources 
or  of  scholarships,  loans,  or  other  student  aids,  determines  the  ability 
of  the  student  to  take  advantage  of  the  educational  opportunities  wliich 
are  provided.  Thus  any  study  of  the  public  post-high  school  educational 
needs  of  the  State  must  take  into  account  financial  factors. 

A.  Expenditures  for  Higher  Education 
1.  Current  Operating  Expenditures 

State  appropriations  for  the  operation  of  the  public  institutions  of 
higher  education  have  grown  rapidly  over  the  last  ten  years,  as  indicated 


in  Table  11. 
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STATE  APPROPRIATION  EXPENDITURES 

FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATIONAL  OPERATIONS 
1953  -  1963 


Biennium 

Higher  Educational 
Appropriation 
Expenditures a 

Total 

General  Fund 
Appropriati on 
Expenditures 

Higher  Educational 
as  Percentage  of  Total 
General  Fund  Expenditures 

1953-55 

$  28,393,000 

$  393,5U5,000 

7.21 

1955-57 

29,109,000 

Ulii,  816,000 

7.02 

1957-59 

37, 307, GOO 

512,303,000 

7.2  8 

1959-61 

U6, 051, 000 

580,560,000 

7.93 

1961-63 

59,U89,COOb 

778,983,OOOb 

7.6U 

aExcludes  North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital,  Agricultural  Research 
Stations,  and  Cooperative  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 

■u. 

Appropriations . 


The  biennial  rate  of  increase  in  higher  educational  operating  appro¬ 
priations  has  averaged  21.5  per  cent  during  the  decade  1953-63.  The 
lowest  increase  rate  (1955-57)  was  2.5  per  cent;  the  highest  (1961-63)  was 


29.2  per  cent. 
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Three  factors  have  contributed  heavily  to  the  growth  in  appropria¬ 
tions:  (1)  the  growing  number  of  students  enrolled,  (2)  general  improve¬ 

ment  in  the  quality  of  public  higher  education  in  this  State,  and  (3) 
inflation. 

State  appropriations  represent  only  about  one-half  of  the  total 
budgeted  operating  receipts  of  the  public  institutions  of  higher 
education.  Tuition  and  fee  receipts,  gifts,  grants,  endowment  income, 
research  contracts,  etc.,  make  up  the  remainder. 

We  do  not  have  reliable  projections  of  appropriation  requirements  of 
the  public  institutions  of  higher  education  for  the  next  several  years. 

The  uncertainties  are  too  great  to  permit  accurate  operating  cost  and 
appropriation  projections  to  be  made  far  in  advance. 

From  the  evidence  available  to  us,  however,  we  believe  that  if  the 
State  is  going  to  undertake  to  meet  in  full  the  foreseeable  demand  for  public 
higher  education,  it  is  reasonable  to  anticipate  a  doubling  of  state  appro¬ 
priations  for  higher  education  within  a  decade.  It  is  a  source  of  pride  to  al? 
North  Carolina  citizens  that  the  State's  economy  is  growing  .rapidly  and 
promises  substantial  increases  in  tax  revenues,  but  even  so,  at  is  questionable 
whether  General  Fund  revenues  from  which  such  appropriations  must  be  drawn 
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will  experience  a  similar  doubling.  Therefore,  it  seems  probable  that  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  General  Fund  will  have  to  be  devoted  to  public  higher 
education  in  the  next  several  years,  or  costs  to  the  student  in  the  form  of 
tuition,  fees,  board,  and  room  will  have  to  be  substantially  increased,  if  the 
colleges  are  to  meet  the  demands  which  will  confront  them.  We  strongly  urge 
that  student  charges  not  be  increased.  We  believe  it  to  be  a  sound  permanent 
policy  of  the  State  to  furnish  all  public  education  at  the  lowest  cost  to 
the  student  that  the  State’s  financial  resources  will  support. 

This  means  that,  because  of  the  low  per  capita  income  of  tier  citizens. 
North  Carolina  must  devote  a  larger  proportion  of  her  resources  to  higher 
education  than  must  wealthier  states  —  indeed  she  is  already  doing  so.  North 
Carolina's  per  capita  expenditure  for  public  higher  education  in  1959-60  was 
about  $16,  or  within  a  few  cents  of  the  50-state  average.  That  expenditure 
represented  one  per  cent  of  North  Carolina's  per  capita  personal  income 
($1,5710,  while  for  the  50  states  as  a  whole,  the  same  dollar  expenditure  con¬ 
stituted  only  seven-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  national  per  capita  income 
($2,223).  These  figures  illustrate  the  interdependence  of  education  and 
business —  that  it  takes  educated  people  to  operate  prosperous  businesses, 
and  it  takes  prosperous  businesses  to  pay  taxes  to  support  education. 
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2,  Capital  Outlay 

Since  World  War  II,  the  State  has  invested  $132,000,000  in  capital 
improvements  at  the  public  institutions  of  higher  education.  The  insurance 
valuation  of  the  buildings  at  the  Consolidated  University  and  the  public 
senior  colleges  on  30  June  1961  totalled  $l8U,000,000,  which  doubtless  represents 
considerably  less  than  replacement  value. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1961  approved  $33,800,000  for  higher 
educational  capital  improvements;  however,  popular  defeat  of  $32,300,000 
in  college  bonds  reduced  the  funds  actually  available  for  that  purpose 
during  this  biennium  to  $3,300,000. 

As  a  result,  the  great  majority  of  the  needs  found  by  the  1961 
General  Assembly  to  exist  have  not  been  met,  and  the  conditions  giving 
rise  to  those  needs  —  enrollment  pressures  and  the  obsolesence  of  some 
existing  buildings  — ■  hahre  grown  progressively  more  severe. 

The  institutions  of  higher  education  have  recently  presented  to  the 
Governor  and  Advisory  Budget  Commission  capital  improvement  requests 
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totalling  $100,000,000,  of  which  $90,000,000  would  be  provided  from  appro¬ 


priations  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1963.  (The  remainder  would  come 
from  self -liquidating  projects,  federal  grants,  and  county  funds.) 

We  are  not  prepared  to  evaluate  these  particular  requests.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  if  our  public  institutions  are  to  be  able  to 
accomodate  an  additional  lit, 000  students  by  196$  and  31,000  by  1970,  the 
State  must  make  very  substantial  investments  in  new  physical  facilities 
at  existing  institutions  and  in  the  establishment  of  new  institutions, 
and  it  must  do  so  soon.  About  one-half  of  the  next  eight  years'  antici¬ 
pated  growth  in  enrollment  demand  will  occur  within  the  next  three  years. 
It  generally  takes  two  years  from  the  time  construction  funds  are  in 
hand  until  the  time  that  a  college  building  is  ready  for  use.  This  is 
ample  warning  that  the  1963  General  Assembly  offers  the  last  chance  to 
meet  the  colleges'  building  requirements  of  the  mid-1960's.  The  pending 
capital  improvement  requests  filed  by  the  institutions  are  clear  evidence 
of  the  convictions  of  their  presidents  and  trustees  as  to  the  magnitude 
and  urgency  of  institutional  needs.  The  magnitude  of  those  requests 
is  a  challenge  to  the  courage  and  faith  of  our  people  —  a  challenge 
we  believe  they  will  accept  when  they  understand  the  enormousness  of 
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B.  Utilization  of  Facilities 

1.  Utilization  Generally 

The  people  of  the  State  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  fullest 
practicable  use  will  be  made  of  the  facilities  which  have  been  provided, 
largely  at  public  expense,  at  our  public  post-high  school  educational 
institutions.  Moreover,  the  fact  is  that  the  institutions  cannot  reason¬ 
ably  expect  to  have  within  the  foreseeable  future  all  of  the  physical 
facilities  that  they  will  need  in  order  to  accommodate  properly  all  of 
the  students  they  will  be  expected  to  enroll.  Enlargement  of  teaching 
capacity  must  therefore  come  in  part  from  the  more  thorough  use  of  the 
facilities  they  have. 

Detailed  studies  of  the  utilization  of  classrooms  and  teaching 
laboratories  in  our  12  public  senior  institutions  of  higher  education, 
conducted  in  the  fall  of  1957  and  again  in  the  fall  of  1961,  make  it 
possible  to  determine  the  present  status  of  and  four-year  trends  in  the 


utilization  of  those  facilities. 
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There  are  two  basic  units  fcr  the  measurement  of  classroom  and 


teaching  laboratory  use:  (1)  the  teaching  station  (each  classroom  or 
teaching  laboratory  counts  as  one  teaching  station),  and  (2)  the  student 
station  (each  student  desk  in  a  classroom  or  working  space  in  a  labora¬ 
tory  counts  as  one  student  station).  Utilization  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  average  number  of  hours  per  week  a  teaching  station  or  student 
station  is  in  actual  use. 

Comparison  of  the  1957  and  l°6l  data  for  our  12  senior  institutions 
shows  that  the  intensity  of  utilization  of  teaching  stations  in  both 
classrooms  and  laboratories  is  up  one-quarter,  while  the  intensity  of 
utilization  of  student  stations  is  up  one-third.  Between  1957  and  1961, 
every  institution  increased  the  average  number  of  hours  of  use  per  week 
for  classrooms  and  teaching  laboratories  and  the  student  stations  therein, 
with  two  minor  exceptions.  In  several  instances,  utilization  rates  were 
doubled  or  nearly  so. 

In  the  fall  of  1961,  the  extent  of  utilization  in  our  12  public 
senior  institutions  equalled  or  bettered  the  national  medians  for  I960, 


as  revealed  in  a  study  of  over  200  colleges  and  universities.  (See  Table  12.) 
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TABLE  12 

AVERAGE  HOURS  OF  USE  OF  CLASSROOMS,  TEACHING  LABORATORIES,  AND  STUDENT 
STATIONS  THEREIN  BY  NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SENIOR  INSTITUTIONS,  COMPARED 

WITH  NATIONAL  MEDIANS 
Fall  1961 


12  N.C .  National 

Institutions  Medians 


Average  teaching  station  utilization  per  x>jeek 


Classrooms 

19.9 

19.1 

Teaching  laboratories 

1U.1 

lU.l 

Average  student  station  utilization  per  week 

Classrooms 

11.7 

10.8 

Teaching  laboratories 

10.  a 

9.1 

There  is  considerable  variation  among  institutions  in  their  utiliza¬ 
tion  rates.  For  instance,  the  average  number  of  hours  classrooms  were 
used  per  week  varied  from  15.8  to  28.  U.  Teaching  laboratory  use  ranged 
from  an  average  of  7.8  hours  to  21.9  hours  per  week. 

The  percentage  of  student  stations  filled  in  classrooms  and  teaching 


laboratories  actually  in  use  was  quite  high  —  well  above  national  medians. 
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Excessive  emphasis  can  be  put  on  the  mere  occupancy  of  space. 

Figures  can  be  readily  perceived,  even  if  not  understood,  and  so  can 
become  of  greater  concern  than  more  important  but  less  tangible  factors. 
The  nature  and  quality  of  what  goes  on  in  the  classroom  is  far  more 
significant  than  its  quantity.  Nevertheless,  taken  in  perspective,  the 
efficiency  of  facility  utilization  is  important  and  deserves  the  con¬ 
tinuing  attention  of  college  administrators. 

While  the  public  institutions  as  a  group  and  individually  have  shown 
good  progress  in  utilizing  their  teaching  spaces,  we  believe  that  further 
improvement  is  possible. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  intensity  of  utilization  of 
classroom  and  teaching  laboratory  space  could  be  increased.  One  has 
already  been  mentioned  in  our  discussion  of  greater  faculty  utilization: 
the  use  of  larger  teaching  sections,  each  replacing  several  small  sec¬ 
tions.  More  significant  here  is  the  possibility  of  more  even  scheduling 
of  the  use  of  these  facilities  throughout  the  day  and  the  week.  The 
scheduling  of  classes  more  evenly  among  available  rooms  and  the  better 
matching  of  class  size  and  room  size  would  also  be  helpful. 
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We  do  not  have  similar  information  on  the  space  utilization  exper¬ 
ience  of  the  community  colleges  and  the  industrial  education  centers. 
Both  types  of  institutions  conduct  classes  during  the  evening  as  well  as 
the  day.  Since  all  of  the  community  colleges  and  most  of  the  industrial 
education  centers  have  recently  occupied  new  campuses  and  new  buildings, 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  they  have  not  yet  achieved  the  fullest 
practicable  utilization  of  their  classrooms  and  laboratories. 

We  recommend  that  the  public  institutions  give  continuing  study 
to  ways  in  which  instructional  facilities,  especially  classrooms 
and  teaching  laboratories,  may  be  more  intensively  used  without 
injury  to  the  educational  process;  and  that  the  institutions 
shottf  resourcefulness  and  adaptability  in  class  scheduling  and 
other  methods  of  achieving  fuller  utilization  of  such  facilities. 
Dormitory  facilities  at  all  of  our  public  senior  institutions  were 
occupied  at  and  often  beyond  capacity  in  the  fall  of  1961.  Those 
institutions  as  a  whole  housed  2,800  people  beyond  normal  dormitory 
capacity.  Some  1,600  students  were  turned  away  from  the  public  institu¬ 
tions  for  lack  of  housing.  Therefore  fuller  use  of  existing  dormitories 


does  not  appear  practicable. 
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2 .  Summer  Utilization 

In  recent  years,  much  interest  has  arisen  among  both  laymen  and 
educators  in  the  possibility  of  making  greater  use  of  college  faculties 
and  facilities  during  the  summer  months.  A  significant  number  of  public 
universities  and  colleges  throughout  the  country  have  made  or  contemplate 
making  the  transition  from  an  academic  calendar  of  tttfo  semesters  or  three 
quarters  to  one  of  three  "trimesters"  or  four  quarters,  thus  extending 
the  regular  academic  year  from  36  weeks  to  about  U5  weeks. 

Because  enrollment  demands  are  going  to  outrun  present  and  prospec¬ 
tive  college  facilities  —  indeed  are  already  doing  so  —  it  is  essential 
that  every  practical  way  of  increasing  the  use  made  of  existing  college 
facilities  be  explored.  More  extensive  summertime  operation  is  obviously 
a  possibility  worth  such  study. 

The  summer  school  has  never  been  fully  accepted,  either  by  the  State 
or  by  the  public,  as  a  full-fledged  part  of  college  operations.  History 
has  contributed  to  that  attitude:  summer  schools  originated  as  a 
service  to  public  school  teachers,  and  have  at  times  been  popular  with 
students  in  need  of  patching  up  deficient  academic  records. 
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Faculty  members  are  normally  employed  on  nine-month  contracts,  and 
summer  school  teaching  is  not  a  part  of  their  obligation.  Special  admin¬ 
istrative  arrangements  sometimes  exist  for  summer  schools.  Until  1961, 
the  State  had  no  general  policy  of  financial  support  for  summer  schools ; 
some  public  institutions  received  meager  appropriations  for  their  summer  scnools, 

while  others  had  to  operate  entirely  on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 

Of  perhaps  even  greater  significance  is  the  fact  that  large-scale 
school  attendance  at  any  level  during  the  summer  is  out  of  joint  with  our 
national  social  habits. 

But  these  conditions  are  changing  rapidly.  Increasing  numbers  of 
students  are  attending  school  throughout  the  year  in  order  to  accelerate 
the  earning  of  degrees.  The  General  Assembly  of  1961  wisely  adopted  a 
policy  of  underwriting  summer  sessions  to  the  extent  of  $U  per  student 
quarter  hour  of  instruction  delivered  to  undergraduate  Worth  Carolina 
residents.  This  policy  has,  for  the  first  time,  enabled  institutions  to  put 
the  'summer  sessions  on.  a  sound  and-. predictable  financial  footing,  and  to 
maintain  summer  faculties  and  programs  fully  comparable  to  those  of  the 
■  regular  session. 

As  a  first,  s.tep  in  -ciur  study  of  the  possibility  of  greater  use  of  college 
resources  during  the  summer,  we  examined  the  extent-  to  which  the  campuses  of 
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our  public  institutions  are  now  being  used  during  the  summer. 
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All  of  our  public  institutions,  including  the  four  community  colleges 
then  in  operation,  conducted  summer  sessions  in  1961.  There  were  varia¬ 
tions  among  the  institutions  in  the  number  and  length  of  sessions,  but 
the  most  familiar  pattern  was  two  summer  sessions  of  five  to  six  weeks 
each.  One  college  had  a  single  session  of  nine  weeks'  length. 

Summer  session  enrollments  have  shown  significant  growth  in  the 
last  three  years,  as  shown  in  Table  13. 

TABLE  13 

SUMMER  SESSION  DEGREE  CREDIT  ENROLLMENTS 
PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


I960  - 

1962 

I960 

1961 

Est. 

1962 

1st  Session 

Head  count 

15,766 

17,365 

19,297 

a 

Full-time  equivalent 

2,709 

2,956 

3,29U 

2d  Session 

Head  count 

9,532 

11,063 

11,807 

Full-time  equivalent 

1,586 

1,81*3 

1,993 

Total 

Head  count 

25,298 

28,1*28 

31,101* 

Full-time  equivalent 

h,295 

1*,799 

5,287 

a  One-sixth  of  head  count,  one  session  being  the  equivalent  of 
one-sixth  of  a  regular  school  year  of  36  weeks. 
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The  number  of  persons  the  public  colleges  enrolled  in  the  first  1961 
summer  session  was  1;3.3  per  cent  of  total  enrollment  in  those  institutions 
the  following  October.  Second  summer  session  enrollments  were  27.6  per 
cent  of  October  enrollments.  Both  sessions  showed  healthy  enrollment 
gains  over  those  of  the  prior  year. 

Converting  summer  enrollments  to  their  nine-month  equivalents,  it 
appears  that  summer  operations  in  1961  had  the  effect  of  adding  h,800 
students  (or  one-eighth)  to  the  nine-month  capacity  of  our  public  colleges. 

An  analysis  of  the  reasons  why  students  enrolled  in  the  1961  summer 
sessions  in  the  public  institutions  shows  that  substantial  proportions 
of  those  students  —  in  several  instances  as  many  as  two-thirds  to 
four-fifths  of  them  —  were  regular  session  students  of  those  institu¬ 
tions  who  were  accelerating  their  degree  programs  through  summer  attendence. 
At  North  Carolina  State  College,  for  instance,  per  cent  of  the  first 
session  students  and  89  per  cent  of  the  second  session  students  were 
accelerating. 

Renewal  of  teaching  certificates  and  pursuit  of  degrees  primarily 
through  summer  attendance  accounted  for  thf  next  largest  share  of  the 
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1961  siunmer  session  students.  Only  one  institution  had  a  large  percent- 
age  of  students  who  were  making  up  academic  deficiencies  preparatory  to 
admission  or  readmission  to  college. 

Few  faculty  members  in  the  public  colleges  are  on  twelve-month 
teaching  contracts ;  however,  the  summer  session  teaching  staffs  of  those 
colleges  are  drawn  very  largely  —  commonly  90  per  cent  or  more  —  from 
their  regular  session  faculties.  In  most  public  colleges,  more  than 
one-half  of  the  regular  session  faculty  members  teach  at  least  one  summer 
session  in  their  own  institutions. 

In  addition  to  degree  credit  students,  large  numbers  of  people  come 
to  the  campuses  of  the  public  senior  institutions  during  the  summer  for 
conferences,  short  courses,  workshops,  and  other  types  of  instructional 

programs . 

In  response  to  our  inquiry,  the  majority  of  the  public  college 
spokesmen  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  present  system  of  summer  sessions 
gives  most  students  desiring  to  accelerate  their  degree  programs  during 
the  summer  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  While  they  anticipate  that  some 
enrollment  increases  (especially  among  graduate  students)  would  result 
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from  the  formal  institution  of  a  four-qu?rter  or  "trimester"  calendar, 
several  of  these  college  representatives  doubt  its  feasibility. 

Many  students,  they  point  out,  must  work  during  the  summer  to  help 
meet  college  expenses  during  the  regular  school  year.  Costs  of  operation 
would  necessarily  rise,  whether  enrollments  do  so  or  not,  if  faculty 
members  were  put  on  twelve-month  contracts.  The  altered  calendar  would 
make  it  more  difficult  for  public  school  teachers  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  summer  for  renewal  of  certificates  and  pursuit  of  graduate  degrees. 
Faculty  members  should  be  allowed  some  time  for  concentrated  study  and 
research,  for  which  they  can  now  use  part  or  all  of  their  summers.  And 
it  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  large  numbers  of  students  to  go  to 
college  throughout  the  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  public  senior  college  has  formally  adopted  a 
fourth  (summer)  quarter,  and  another  has  declared  its  readiness  to  do  so 
as  soon  as  state  financial  support  for  the  change  is  forthcoming.  The 
increasing  summer  enrollments  of  students  accelerating  their  degree  pro¬ 
grams  indicates  the  growing  acceptability  of  summer  attendance.  Nearly 
all  of  the  institutional  spokesmen  stated  that  their  institutions ' 
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non- credit  summer  programs  could  be  continued  notwithstanding  conversion 

to  a  four-quarter  or  "trimester"  calendar.  The  industrial  education  centers 
already  operate  on  a  year-round  basis. 

The  indications  are  that  most  of  the  public  institutions  are  gaining 
an  increasing  share  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  year-round 

operation  through  the  development  of  their  summer  sessions.  While  we  do 
not  recommend  the  involuntary  conversion  of  any  institution  to  a  four- 
quarter  or  "trimester"  academic  calendar,  we  do  believe  that  the  opportun¬ 
ity  for  such  conversion  shoiild  be  available  to  any  institution  that  is 
ready  for  it. 

We  recommend: 

(1)  That  the  public  institutions  examine  carefully  the  feasibility 
of  adoption  of  a  trimester  or  four-quarter  academic  calendar 
and  determine  whether  such  a  calendar  change  would  result  in 

a  sufficient  increase  in  student  enrollment  to  justify  the 
added  expense  of  operation  involved;  and 

(2)  That  where  an  institution  finds  that  such  a  change  would  be 
educationally  and  economically  feasible,  it  request  and  the 
General  Assembly  grant  appropriations  necessary  to  effect  a 


conversion  to  the  new  academic  calendar. 
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C.  Educational  Costs  and  the  Student 

1.  Tuition  and  Fees 

The  State  maintains  a  system  of  public  education  in  order  that  the 
State  as  a  whole  may  benefit  from  the  education  of  larger  numbers  of  its 
citizens  than  would  be  educated  if  they  had  to  bear  personally  its  full 
cost.  Therefore  it  is  imperative  that  student  charges  at  our  public 
institutions  be  kept  as  low  as  possible,  lest  the  very  purpose  of  public 
higher  education  be  defeated  through  the  exclusion  of  large  numbers  of 
students  on  economic  grounds. 

We  have  examined  the  tuition  and  fee  charges  in  our  public  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education.  While  we  find  wide  variation  between  the 
tuition  and  fee  schedules  of  the  various  institutions,  we  have  no  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  make  with  respect  to  tuition  charges  for  North  Carolina  residents. 

We  do  urge,  however,  that  the  institutions  exercise  great  caution  in 
making  any  further  increases  in  student  charges,  including  dormitory 
rentals . 

Comparison  of  student  charges  at  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill  and 
North  Carolina  State  College  indicates  that  they  already  rank  among  the 
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more  expensive  public  universities  in. the  country  in  tuition  and  fee 
charges,  both  for  residents  and  non-residents  of  the  State.  State  College 
is  11th  and  the  University  is  25th  from  the  top  among  75  public  universi¬ 
ties  in  resident  tuition  and  fees  charged.  Among  18  public  universities 
in  the  South,  State  College  ranks  third  and  the  University  ranks  seventh 
from  the  top  in  resident  tuition  and  fee  charges.  If  room  and  board  costs 
are  included,  State  College  ranks  first  and  the  University  ranks  third 
from  the  top  among  ten  southern  public  universities  in  total  student 
charges.  Thus  it  is  apparent  that  student  charges  at  those  two  institu¬ 
tions  cannot  be  raised  substantially  without  putting  them  among  the 
most  expensive  public  institutions  in  the  country. 

All  of  our  public  institutions  of  higher  education  now  charge  non¬ 
residents  of  North  Carolina  higher  tuition  rates  than  are  paid  by  residents 
of  this  State.  The  differential  varies  from  $195  to  $1j25  a  year.  In 
most  of  our  senior  institutions,  the  out-of-state  student  tuition  rate 
is  at  least  three  times  that  for  residents.  We  believe  that  the  policy 
of  charging  non-residents  higher  tuition  rates  than  those  applicable  to 
residents  is  sound.  We  do  not  find,  however,  that  there  is  at  present 
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any  rational  basis  for  determining  non-resident  tuition  rates,  and  we 
believe  that  it  would  be  helpful  if  such  rates  were  determined  with 
reference  to  undergraduate  instructional  costs. 

We  recommend: 

(1)  That  the  fixing  of  tuition  and  fees  at  the  public  institutions 
of  higher  education  continue  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
boards  of  trustees  of  these  institutions,  and 

(2)  That  the  boards  of  trustees  of  the  several  institutions  and 
the  Department  of  Administration  give  continuing  attention  to 
the  matter  of  non-resident  tuition  and  fee  charges,  to  the  end 
that  these  student  charges  will  reflect,  as  accurately  as 
possible,  the  actual,  cost  to  the  State  of  undergraduate  instruc¬ 
tion.  (The  cost  of  instruction  is  defined  as  that  portion  of 
faculty  salaries  which  represents  compensation  for  teaching 

and  an  appropriate  amount  for  the  cost  of  administering  the 
teaching  program.) 

In  levying  tuition  charges,  que°tions  from  time  to  time  arise  as  to 
the  residence  status  of  particular  ;  tudents.  All  of  the  institutions  have 
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adopted  their  own  regulations  on  this  subject.  We  believe  that  it  would 
be  of  assistance  to  the  institutions  and  would  tend  towards  greater  state¬ 
wide  uniformity  of  policy  and  practice,  however,  if  there  were  a  definition 
of  state  residence  for  tuition  charging  purposes  which  would  apply  uni¬ 
formly  to  all  public  institutions.  Such  a  definition  should  take  the 
form  of  an  administrative  regulation  rather  than  a  statute . 

We  recommend  that  the  Director  of  the  Budget  adopt  a  regulation, 
to  be  uniformly  applicable  to  all  public  institutions  of  higher 
education,  defining  North  Carolina  residence  for  use  by  those  insti¬ 
tutions  in  charging  the  out-of-state  tuition  differential. 

Examination  of  student  fee  schedules  reveals  that  there  is  wide  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  fees  which  are  paid  by  students  generally 
in  our  public  institutions.  Many  of  the  fee  items,  while  billed  as 
separate  charges,  are  for  all  practical  purposes  the  same  as  tuition  and 
should  be  shown  as  a  part  of  tuition. 

We  recommend  that  the  boards  of  trustees  of  the  public  institutions 
of  higher  education  simplify  the  present  schemes  of  tuition  and 
fee  charges  by  incorporating  into  the  basic  tuition  charge 


those  presently  separate  fees  which  are  paid  by  all  students  and 
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which  for  practical  purposes  are  not  distinguishable  from  tuition 
charges.  (We  exclude  from  this  recommendation  those  fees  which 
support  special  fund  activities  and  those  fees,  such  as  laboratory 
fees,  which  vary  from  one  student  to  another.) 

2.  Student  Aids 

As  college  costs  rise,  the  availability  of  various  forms  of  student 
financial  aid — scholarships,  loans,  teaching  fellowships,  and  on-campus 
jobs — becomes  increasingly  important.  Table  lli  shows  the  number  and  value 
of  financial  aids  given  by  the  public  institituions  of  higher  education 
in  1960-61. 

TABLE  111 

STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID  AT  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS 

1960-1961 


Form 

Number 

Value 

Scholarships 

3,1*18 

$  1,131,000 

Teaching  fellowships 

1,061 

2,018,000 

Student  jobs  on  campus 

5,533 

990,000 

Student  loans 

5,731 

1,239,000 

Total 

$  5,378,000 
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The  availability  of  student  loan  funds  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  has  been  of  great  importance  in  extending  the 
availability  and  use  of  loans.  In  the  last  four  years,  N.D.E.A.  funds 
totalling  $5,350,000  have  been  lent  to  8,800  students  in  5U  public  and 
private  colleges  in  North  Carolina.  Another  $2,283,000  has  been  granted 
in  the  form  of  200  N.D.E.A.  graduate  fellowships. 

The  state  loan  program  for  prospective  public  school  teachers  has 
provided  loans  of  $350  a  year  to  1,650  students  in  the  period  1957-62. 

The  Medical  Care  Commission  administers  two  student  loan  programs 
and  a  scholarship  program  for  students  seeking  to  enter  the  health  pro¬ 
fessions.  Since  19hS,  225  loans  totalling  $73l±,000  have  been  granted 
under  the  rural  loan  program,  and  51  loans  totaling  $125,000  have  been 
granted  under  the  state  hospitals  program.  Under  a  scholarship  program 
for  prospective  nursing  instructors,  seven  scholar ships  worth  $7,000 
have  been  granted. 

These  loans  for  prospective  teachers  arid  health  personnel  may 
be  retired  by  professional  service  in  this  State. 


The  growing  willingness  to  use  loan  funds  to  finance  a  college  education 
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is ,  we  believe,  a  good  trend,  for  it  recognizes  that  an  education  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  capital  investment. 

Despite  the  great  boon  provided  by  N.D.E.A.  funds,  there  is  still 
not  enough  loan  money  available  in  the  State,  especially  for  Freshmen. 
(Many  loan  programs  do  not  consider  applications  from  Freshmen  because 
of  the  high  risks  involved.)  We  heartily  approve  the  current  efforts  of 
the  Governor  and  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  to  make  additional  loan 
funds  available  from  public  and  private  sources. 

We  recommend  that  the  public  institutions  and  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education  continue  their  efforts  to  increase  the  availability  of 


educational  loans  to  students  and  especially  to  Freshmen. 
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D,  Budgetary  Procedures 

With  the  growth  in  the  size  of  state  government  and  its  supporting 
budgets,  the  procedures  for  the  preparation  and  execution  of  the  state 
budget  have  become  correspondingly  more  complex  and  burdensome  to  the 
state  agencies  and  institutions.  This  is  particularly  true  with  respect 
to  the  Consolidated  University  and  the  public  senior  colleges. 

The  biennial  budget  preparation  and  review  process,  for  instance, 
now  lasts  for  more  than  a  year.  The  preparation  of  requests  is  followed 
by  negotiations  with  the  Department  of  Administration,  visits  to  the 
campuses  by  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission,  and  justification  of  requests 
in  hearings  before  the  Governor  and  Advisory  Budget  Commission,  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education,  and  finally  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  appropriation  of  funds  by  the  General  Assembly  begins  the  equally 
tedious  and  time-consuming  process  of  budget  execution.  Each  quarter 
each  institution  must  file  and  .justify  to  the  Department  of  Administration 
its  request  for  an  allotment  of  funds  from  its  appropriation  for  expen¬ 
diture  during  that  quarter.  Transfers  between  and  changes  in  the 
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numerous  line-items  in  an  institution's  budget  require  extensive  written 


and  often  personal  explanations  in  order  to  obtain  approval  from  state 
budget  officials. 

These  procedures  have  been  established  for  the  sound  purpose  of  in¬ 
suring  that  appropriation  requests  and  expenditures  are  properly  justified. 
While  every  necessary  safeguard  should  be  kept  to  assure  the  best  possible 
use  of  the  public  funds,  study  should  be  given  to  means  by  which  budget 
procedures  should  not  consume  an  excessive  amount  of  time  and  energy, 
nor  detract  from  the  responsibilities  of  the  individual  college  ad¬ 
ministrators. 

We  recommend  that  the  Department  of  Administration,  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education,  and  the  public  institutions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  continue  to  explore  ways  in  which  the  budget  preparation 
and  review  procedures  may  be  simplified,  and  equitable  sup¬ 
port  of  the  programs  of  these  institutions  may  be  achieved. 
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We  recommend  that  the  Department  of  Administration  and  the  public 


institutions  give  continuing  study  to  ways  in  which  the  current 
procedures  for  effecting  budget  transfers  and  changes  may  be 
simplified  and  expedited,  to  the  end  that  unnecessary  paper  work 
may  be  eliminated  while  maintaining  essential  safeguards  on  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds. 

We  endorse  the  principle  that  activities  of  the  institutions  of 
higher  education  which  are  supposed  to  be  self-supporting  (such  as 
cafeteria  and  dormitory  operations)  should  in  fact  be  self-supporting 
but  should  not  be  called  upon  to  assist  in  supporting  other  institu¬ 
tional  activities;  and  we  urge  that  the  Department  of  Administration 
and  the  institutions  continue  current  efforts  to  devise  budgetary  pro¬ 
cedures  necessary  to  implement  that  principle. 

At  present  the  requests  of  the  institutions  of  higher  education 
for  capital  improvement  appropriations  are  prepared  on  a  biennial  basis, 
a  procedure  xiihich  we  believe  has  serious  faults.  It  does  not  offer 
sufficient  encouragement  to  the  institutions  for  the  long-range  planning 


of  campus  development.  It  is  uneconomical,  in  that  it  causes  too  much 
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haste  in  the  planning  of  structures  and  the  letting  of  contracts.  It 
fails  to  recognize  that  capital  improvement  needs,  at  least  in  the  field 
of  higher  education,  are  continuing  needs  and  cannot  be  net  adequately 
on  the  basis  of  sporadic  bursts  of  construction  activity. 

We  believe  that  there  would  be  great  benefit  to  the  State  in  the 
adoption  of  a  system  for  providing  capital  improvement  funds  which  would 
look  to  more  than  one  biennium  at  a  time,  and  thus  make  it  possible  to 
prepare  plans  for  campus  development  and  carry  them  out  on  a  more  even 
and  regular  basis. 

This  might  be  done  in  one  of  several  ways.  One  would  be  to  prepare 
a  long-range  capital  improvement  budget  for  higher  education  that  would 
cover  a  period  of  four  to  six  years,  with  funds  being  requested  for 
expenditure  over  a  longer  period  than  two  years.  Another  approach  would 
be  to  prepare  a  similar  long-range  capital  improvement  plan,  and  to 
request  the  General  Assembly  (1)  to  appropriate  the  funds  necessary  to 
execute  the  first  two-year  segment  of  the  plan  and  (2)  to  appropriate 
sufficient  funds  to  enable  detailed  planning  to  proceed  with  respect  to 


the  second  two-year  segment  of  the  plan.  Fundamental  to  either  approach 
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would  be  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  for  the  foreseeable  future,  the 
building  needs  of  the  institutions  are  going  to  increase  steadily  and 

are  not  likely  to  be  met  satisfactorily  by  irregular  spurts  of  construe*™ 
tion. 

WTe  recommend  that  the  Governor  and  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission 
study  the  need  for  long-range  capital  budgeting  for  the  institutions 
of  higher  education  and  devise  means  for  its  effectuation. 
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XII.  MISCELLANEOUS 

A .  Cooperation  between  Public  and  Private  Institutions 

Meeting  the  post-high  school  educational  needs  of  North  Carolina  in 
the  coming  years  is  going  to  demand  maximum  effort  from  both  public  and 
private  institutions.  Neither  can  afford  to  spend  time  and  resources  in 
competition  for  selfish  advantage. 

Nor  will  the  mere  absence  of  competition  among  institutions  be  enough. 
Cooperation  must  be  the  rule.  Existing  cooperative  efforts  must  be  con¬ 
tinued  and  new  channels  of  cooperation  developed. 

Existing  agencies  such  as  the  North  Carolina  College  Conference  and 
the  North  Carolina  Council  of  Church  Related  Colleges  provide  effective 
existing  frameworks  within  which  large  numbers  of  member  institutions  may 
work  together  towards  common  ends.  Those  organizations  are  entitled  to 
full  support  and  encouragement. 

The  recent  establishment  of  the  Piedmont  University  Center  which 
includes  in  its  membership  several  public  and  private  colleges,  is  a 
significant  action  to  provide  a  standing  machanism  lor  mutually  advan¬ 
tageous  cooperation  among  member  institutions. 
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Individual  institutions,  public  and  private,  should  be  constantly 
aware  of  the  advantages  and  economies  to  be  gained  through  cooperative 
effort.  Joint  planning  and  use  of  library  collections  to  avoid  duplica¬ 
tion  of  expensive  but  little-used  materials,  faculty  exchange  arrangements, 
joint  offerings  of  courses  and  programs  in  limited  demand,  and  sharing  of 
visiting  scholars  and  cultural  events  are  examples  of  ways  in  which  two 
or  more  nearby  institutions  might  cooperate  to  mutual  advantage.  There 
is  ample  precedent  for  such  cooperative  activity  in  this  State.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  encourage  and  extend  it. 

We  recommend  that  the  public  and  private  institutions  and  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education  give  continuing  study  to  the  ways  in 
which  those  institutions  may  cooperate  to  their  mutual  advantage. 

The  public  and  private  institutions  should  freely  and  regularly 
exchange  among  themselves  (perhaps  through  the  medium  of  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education)  information  regarding  institutional  plans,  salary 
scales,  admission  policies,  and  other  appropriate  matters.  Such  a  free 
flow  of  information,  if  kept  wiuhin  reasonable  bounds  so  that  it  does 
not  become  burdensome  to  the  institutions,  should  be  of  material  value 
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to  the  institutions  in  planning  and  policy-making. 

We  recommend  that  the  public  and  private  institutions,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education,  establish  procedures 
for  the  regular  exchange  of  information  which  would  be  useful  in 
institutional  planning  and  policy-making. 

The  North  Carolina  College  Conference  and  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education  should  sponsor  jointly  a  periodic  forum  cn  higher  education 
where  educators  and  trustees  of  public  and  private  institutions,  public 
school  representatives,  and  interested  laymen  night  meet  to  discuss 
current  issues  in  higher  education.  (The  North  Carolina  College  Con¬ 
ference  now  serves  a  similar  function  for  people  professionally  engaged 
in  college  teaching  and  administration.) 

The  suggested  forum  on  higher  education  would  encourage  partici¬ 
pation  also  by  persons  actively  interested  but  not  professionally  in¬ 
volved  in  higher  education.  The  forum  should  deal  with  the  broad  policy 
aspects  of  timely  higher  educational  topics,  such  as  college  admission 
standards,  retention  and  dropout  problems,  higher  educational  finance. 


and  improved  utilization  of  institutional  resources. 
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We  recommend  that  the  North  Carolina  College  Conference  and  the 


Board  of  Higher  Education  cosponsor  a  periodic  forum  for  the 


discussion  by  laymen  and  educators  of  current  issues  in  higher 


education. 
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B.  Extension  Instruction 

From  its  beginnings  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  nearly  half 
a  century  ago,  extension  instruction  has  come  to  occupy  an  increasingly 
important  place  in  North  Carolina  higher  education.  Today  half  of  the 
public  senior  institutions  conduct  formal  programs  of  on-campus  and  off- 
campus  extension  instruction  for  people  who  are  not  regularly  enrolled 
as  students  in  those  institutions. 

Instruction  is  carried  on  through  on-campus  classes  meeting  during 
evenings  and  on  weekends,  through  classes  conducted  at  places  distant 
from  the  campus  of  the  sponsoring  institution,  and  through  correspond¬ 
ence  courses.  Extension  instruction  is  sometimes  offered  on  a  contract 

basis  to  employers  who  desire  to  provide  special  training  for  their 
employees.  Extension  is  another  important  means  of  taking  the  benefits 
of  college-level  instruction  to  increasing  numbers  of  people  and  of  fu.l- 
filling  the  concept  of  education  as  a  life-long  process. 

In  an  effort  to  coordinate  institutional  efforts  in  extension  work, 
the  extension  directors  of  the  public  senior  institutions  now  meet  reg¬ 


ularly  to  discuss  coordination  and  other  matters  of  mutual  concern.  We 
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believe  that  this  is  a  good  development  and  should  be  helpful  in  securing 


maximum  benefit  from  the  State's  efforts  in  extension  work. 

One  of  the  principal  limitations  on  the  effectiveness  of  current 
extension  programs  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  are  generally  required 
to  be  financially  self-supporting.  We  do  not  believe  that  this  policy 
will  ever  enable  extension  programs  to  achieve  their  maximum  usefulness. 
Extension  instruction  is  a  proper  function  of  the  public  senior  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  therefore  non-contract  extension  instruction  should  be 
supported  by  the  State  on  the  same  basis  as  equivalent  on-campus  instruc¬ 
tion  for  regularly  enrolled  students.  Financial  limitations  may  require 
that  the  transition  to  state  support  be  achieved  gradually,  but  we  viexf 
it  as  a  sound  objective. 

We  recommend  that  the  State  finance  on-campus  extension  instruction 
on  the  same  basis  as  other  on-campus  instruction  for  college 
credit,  beginning  with  the  1963-65  biennium,  and  that  the  same 
policy  be  extended  to  non-contract,  off-campus  extension  instruc¬ 


tion  at  the  earliest  practicable  time. 
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Nineteen  public  universities  throughout  the  United  States  have  in 


recent  years  established  continuing  education  centers.  Such  a  center 
consists  of  a  coordinated  program  of  extension  instruction  housed  in  a 
special  building  which  combines  living  and  instructional  facilities.  It 
enables  persons  not  regularly  enrolled  in  the  university  to  come  to  the 
campus  for  short  courses,  conferences,  and  other  forms  of  organized 
study  in  fields  of  professional,  civic,  and  personal  interest.  WTe  believe 
that  it  would  greatly  increase  the  availability  of  extension  instruction 
to  the  people  of  the  State  if  there  were  on  the  campus  of  at  least  one 
of  our  public  institutions  a  continuing  education  center. 

We  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  continuing  education  center 
on  the  campus  of  at  least  one  public  institution  of  higher 


education. 
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C  *  Educational  Tel evision 

In  devising  a  plan  for  the  future  development  of  education  it  is 
advisable  to  consider  the  educational  uses  of  television.  Perfection  of 
the  technical  means  of  transmitting  the  voice  and  visual  image  of  the 
teacher  with  his  blackboard,  demonstration  equipment,  and  laboratory- 
apparatus  into  homes  and  classrooms  across  the  entire  State  presents 
significant  possibilities  for  innovation  and  improvement  as  well  as  exten¬ 
sion  of  education.  Not  only  is  it  possible  to  broadcast  the  visible  and 
audible  teacher  to  a  vastly  larger  audience  but  also  the  techniques  and 
effectiveness  of  teaching  may  be  improved.  Moreover  by  the  use  of  Video¬ 
tape  the  live  performance  may  be  recorded  and  repeated  over  and  over. 
Lectures,  indeed  entire  courses,  may  be  pre-recorded  and  stored  away  for 
future  use  and  distribution  from  one  locality  to  another. 

Television  is  already  being  used  for  instruction  to  some  extent  in 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  Nortn  Carolina.  Closed  circuit 
installations  are  being  employed  in  medical  schools  for  instruction  in 
surgery  and  psychiatry  and  in  the  Dental  Schoo' .  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  The  television  camera  uiakes  it  possible  for  many  students 


to  have  a  close-up  view  oi'  demonstrations  in  surgery  or  dentistry,  and  in 
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psychiatric  training  the  camera  permits  many  students  to  witness  inter¬ 
views  without  the  distraction  of  large  numbers  of  people  in  the  interview 
room.  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College  has  used  closed  circuit  tele¬ 
vision  to  permit  students  in  teacher  training  courses  to  view  the  classroom 
performance  of  model  teachers.  East  Carolina  College  has  used  it  for 
on-campus  instruction. 

Closed  circuit  television  equipment  has  recently  been  acquired  by 
some  of  the  industrial  education  centers  and  plans  are  being  developed  for 
using  it  in  courses  of  instruction. 

The  principal  activity  in  educational  television  in  the  State  is 
Station  WUNC-TV  Channel  i*,  operated  by  the  Consolidated  University  of 
North  Carolina.  The  station  has  been  broadcasting  since  January  8,  1955. 
Programs  originating  in  studios  on  any  one  of  the  three  campuses  or  from 
a  mobile  unit  are  transmitted  from  a  central  tower  located  near  Chapel 
Hill.  The  effective  signal  reaches  an  area  in  the  central  part  of  the 
State  with  a  population  of  approximately  one  and  one  half  million. 

The  station  offers  a  wide  range  of  educational  and  public  service 
programs,  including  college  courses  for  credit,  non-credit  courses  of 


study,  adult  education  programs,  demonstrations,  and  service  programs  in 
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agriculture,  hone  economics,  music,  medicine,  and  other  academic  subject 
areas , 

In  1957  the  station  established  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Ford 
Foundation  a  program  of  course  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  This 
program  is  now  carried  out  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
on  a  contractual  arrangement  with  Station  WUNC-TV.  Four  subject-matter 
courses  are  broadcast  five  days  a  week  during  the  morning  hours.  Through 
interconnecting  facilities  of  commercial  television  stations  the  in-'School 
program  is  extended  beyond  the  normal  broadcast  range  of  Channel  U. 

On  May  l£,  1962  Governor  Sanford  appointed  a  Commission  on  Educational 
Television  to  "advise  as  to  the  most  efficient,  fruitful,  and  expeditious 
way  in  which  the  benefits  of  educational  television  can  be  provided  to 
all  the  people  of  North  Carolina."  This  Commission  is  now  at  work  and 
plans  for  extending  the  present  television  facility  to  permit  coverage  of 
the  entire  area  of  the  state  are  being  studied.  The  Commission  will  also 
consider  ways  of  broadening  the  participation  in  educational  television 
to  include  other  public  and  private  colleges  and  allied  educational 
institutions  such  as  libraries,  museums,  h-'  storical  and  literary  societies, 


etc . 
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We  have  not  explored  exhaustively  the  potential  uses  of  television 


for  improvement  and  extension  of  higher  education.  We  recognize,  however, 
that  many  of  its  educational  applications  are  in  early  stages  of  experi¬ 
mentation  and  that  the  medium  holds  possibilities  which  warrant  continued 
serious  investigation  and  sympathetic  consideration  by  all  who  are  con¬ 


cerned  with  education. 
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D.  Teacher  Education 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  been  moving  vigorously  on  several 
fronts  to  improve  the  quality  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools. 

One  of  the  most  significant  of  the  Board’s  efforts  has  been  the 
curriculum  study  whio.h  it  has  conducted  with  the  aid  of  thousands  of 
educators  and  laymen  throughout  the  State.  The  objectives  of  this  study 
are  to  find  the  facts  as  to  the  curricula  now  offered  in  the  high  schools 
of  the  State  and  to  encourage  the  strengthening  and  modernization  of  high 
school  curricula. 

A  second  important  action  has  been  the  adoption  of  isbe 
"approved  program  approach"  to  teacher  certification.  This  calls  for  a 
shift  from  the  practice  of  certification  on  the  basis  of  the  individual's 
college  credentials  to  the  practice  of  certification  on  the  basis  of  the 
institution  and  program  from  which  the  individual  was  graduated.  Evaluation 
and  approval  of  teacher  training  institutions  and  programs  will  be  in 
accordance  with  standards  and  guidelines  recently  adopted  by  the  Board 
after  lengthy  study  by  lay  and  professional  committees.  The  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  institution  from  which  the  individual  graduated  will  also 
be  required.  The  purpose  of  the  change  is  to  provide  teacher  education 
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programs  which  will  send  into  the  public  schools  of  the  State  teachers  who 
are  scholars,  broadly  and  deeply  educated  in  the  "arts  that  befit  free  men;" 
masters  of  the  subjects  they  will  teach;  and  capable  practitioners  of  the 
art  and  science  of  teaching,  with  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  student, 
the  learning  process,  and  the  proper  role  of  the  public  school.  The 
Cooperative  Study  of  Teacher  Education  Curricula,  sponsored  by  the  Board 
of  Higher  Education,  contributed  substantially  to  the  development  of 
plans  for  the  new  system  of  teacher  certification. 

A  third  action  of  the  Board  has  been  the  establishment  of  the  in- 

service  teacher  training  program,  which  is  designed  to  improve  the 
competence  of  teachers  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  fields  in  which  they 
teach. 

We  believe  all  three  of  these  measures  have  been  soundly  conceived 
and  prosecuted,  and  that  they  promise  improved  educational  opportunities 
for  the  students  in  our  public  schools  which  will,  among  other  things. 


better  fit  them  for  post-high  school  study. 
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E  «  Southern  Regional  Education  Board 

The  Southern  Regional  Education  Board  was  established  by  interstate 
compact  in  recognition  of  the  need  for  regional  planning  and  cooperation 
in  higher  education  and  for  the  regionwide  development  and  utilization 
of  the  educational  resources  of  the  South. 

North  Carolina  has  been  a  member  of  SREB  from  its  beginning  in 
19^9,  and  has  participated  extensively  in  the  regional  programs  and 
activities  of  that  organization. 

Under  contractual  arrangements,  North  Carolina  has  sent  students 
to  southern  regional  centers  for  training,  and  students  from  other  states 
have  studied  in  regional  training  centers  in  this  State.  Table  i£  shows 
the  number  of  North  Carolinians  who  have  received  training  in  other 
states  through  such  regional  contract  programs  and  the  amounts  which 
this  State  has  paid  to  the  receiving  institutions  on  behalf  of  such 


students 
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TABLE  l5 

NORTH  CAROLINIANS  PARTICIPATING  IN  REGIONAL  CONTRACT  PROGRAMS 

OF  THE  SOUTHERN  REGIONAL  EDUCATION  BOARD 
1950-1962 


Programs 

Students 

Payments  by 
North  Carolina 

Medicine 

Ip 

$  3Ul,000 

Dentistry 

1  \6 

226,500 

Veterinary  Medicine 

560 

675*500 

Social  Work 

36. 

39,000 

Total 

936 

$1,273,000 

Representatives  of  the  public  and  private  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  this  state  have  taken  part  in  special  SREB  sponsored  studies 
and  projects  aimed  at  improving  southern  education  in  several  fields, 
particularly  at  the  graduate  and  professional  levels. 

We  recommend  that  North  Carolina  continue  to  participate  in  the 
activities  of  the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board  and  make  full 

use  of  the  assistance  and  services  which  are  available  to  this  State 


through  that  organization  and  the  programs  which  it  sponsors. 
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XIII.  CONCLUSION 


In  this  report  we  have  described  the  main  features  of  public  post- 
high  school  education  in  North  Carolina  today,  we  have  pointed  out  some 
of  the  challenges  and  opportunities  which  will  confront  it  over  the  next 
several  years,  and  we  have  proposed  certain  measures  which  we  believe  to 
be  essential. 

We  do  not  offer  this  report  as  a  complete  blueprint  for  the  future 
development  of  education  beyond  the  high  school  in  this  State.  The 
subject  is  far  too  large  and  complex,  the  time  which  we  have  had  to  de¬ 
vote  to  it  has  been  too  brief,  and  the  relevant  circumstances  are 
changing  too  rapidly  for  this  Commission  to  have  attempted  to  write  a 
detailed  program  for  meeting  all  of  the  needs  of  post-high  school  educa¬ 
tion  for  a  decade  or  two.  We  believe,  however,  that  our  recommendations 
include  the  basic  institutional,  organisational,  and  policy  elements 
that  are  required  to  provide  North  Carolina  with  a  sound,  vigorous,  and 
well-coordinated  system  of  public  education  beyond  the  high  school.  The 
Board  of  Higher  Education  and  the  public  institutions  are  entirely  capable 
of  perceiving  and  moving  to  fill  the  detailed  needs  of  that  system. 
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North  Carolina  is  fortunate  in  the  many  sources  of  strength 
which  it  can  draw  upon  in  meeting  the  burgeoning  demands  of  its  people 
for  education  beyond  the  high  school:  a  flourishing  array  of  senior  and 
junior  institutions  of  higher  education,  both  public  and  private;  a 
rapidly  expanding  system  of  industrial  education  centers;  capable  lay 
and  professional  educational  leadership;  a  press  which  staunchly  champ¬ 
ions  educational  progress  at  every  level;  and  above  all,  a  citizenry 
which  throughout  this  century  has  given  understanding  and  support  to  the 
cause  of  public  education. 

The  task  before  us  is  to  marshall  all  of  these  strengths  in  a 
coordinated  application  of  wealth  and  will  equal  in  magnitude  to  the 
emerging  educational  requirements  of  the  times.  That  task  will  not  be 
quickly  or  easily  accomplished.  It  will  require  of  us  all  —  citizens, 
public  officials,  trustees,  administrators,  teachers,  students  —  hard 
thinking  and  hard  work,  dollars  and  devotion,  initiative  and  patience. 

We  are  confident  that  North  Carolina  will  meet  and  master  this  challenge 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  her  own  high  tradition.  In  duty  to  her 


destiny,  she  can  do  no  less. 
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MINORITY  REPORT 
OF 

THE  GOVERNOR’S  COMMISSION  ON  EDUCATION 
BEYOND  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  signers  of  this  Minority  Report  are  in  agreement  with  the  main 
body  of  the  Majority  Report  but  cannot  conscientiously  approve  certain 
of  its  recommendations  for  the  reorganization  of  the  State  Board  of 
Higher  Education.  On  this  subject,  there  are  also  some  points  on  which 
we  do  agree. 

Both  the  Majority  Report  and  the  Minority  Report  are  in  agreement 
that  North  Carolina  must  have  a  central  planning  and  coordinating  Board 
of  Higher  Education.  Both  are  in  agreement  that  this  Board  should  re¬ 
tain  the  authority  to  allocate  functions  to  existing  and  future  institu¬ 
tions.  , 

But  the  signers  of  the  Minority  Report  believe  that  the  objective 
use  of  this  authority  by  the  Board  is  essential  to  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  a  coordinated  state  system  of  higher  education. 

In  addition,  we  believe  that  members  of  the  Board  should  be  free 


of  ties  to  any  single  institution  or  region,  and  should  represent  the 
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State  at  large. 

Furthermore,  we  believe  that  the  proposed  reorganization  of  the 
Board  to  include  college  presidents  as  voting  members  is  totally  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  objective  statewide  viewpoint. 

We  cannot  support  a  proposal  that  in  our  opinion  must  foster  the 
development  of  an  uncoordinated  number  of  institutions,  each  pursuing 
its  own  aims  and  ambitions  independently,  and  frequently  in  competition 
with  each  other. 

The  concept  of  a  central  planning  and  coordinating  Board  of  Higher 
Education  has  been  upheld  in  all  discussions  by  subcommittees  and  by  the 
full  Commission.  In  early  discussions  there  was  strong  backing  for  a 
proposal  that  such  a  Board  have  advisory  responsibilities  only.  Further 
consideration  and  the  obviously  unfavorable  reaction  of  the  public  re¬ 
sulted  in  abandonment  of  this  restriction  of  the  Board's  role.  While 

the  Majority  recommendation  makes  some  modifications  of  the  Board's 
present  statutory  authority,  it  does  ret air  the  all-important  authority 
to  allocate  functions  to  the  several  institutions  now  existing  and 
such  as  may  be  created  in  the  future. 


The  signers  of  this  Minority  Report  hold  that  the  very  nature  of  the 
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Board's  task  of  allocating  educational  functions  compels  the  conclusion 
that  members  of  the  Board  must  be  citizens  who  can  and  will  take  a  statewide 
view  of  our  needs  in  higher  education,  aided  by  a  competent  staff  of  academically 
trained  and  experienced  persons.  Both  the  members  of  the  Board  and  its  staff 
should  be  disassociated  from  institutional  and  regional  ambitions  and  propa¬ 
ganda. 

The  Majority  Report  recommends  the  abandonment  of  this  principle,  first 

recommended  by  the  Bryant  Study  Commission  of  1995  and  then  adopted  by  the 

Legislature  of  that  year.  The  Majority  Report  strikes  from  the  present 

law  the  following  provision: 

"All  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  deemed  members 
at  large  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  serving  the 
best  interests  of  the  whole  State.  No  member  shall 
act  as  a  representative  of  any  particular  region  or  of 
any  particular  institution  of  higher  education." 

Undoubtedly,  the  Bryant  Study  Commission  and  the  Legislature  of 
195#  were  aware  of  the  economic  value  to  a  community  flowing  from  the 
establishment  of  a  new  college  or  the  enlargement  of  one  already  existing. 

The  combined  influence  of  merchants,  bankers,  and  of  practically  every 
other  commercial  interest  in  any  giver  community  can  be  organized  with¬ 
out  difficulty.  The  danger  of  giving  ..ndue  weight  to  this  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  must  not  be  minimized  in  the  nu  king  of  decisions  in  the  interest 
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of  the  whole  State  and  the  education  of  all  of  its  qualified  youth. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  people  of  North  Carolina  will 
approve  legislation  that  strikes  down  such  a  wholesome  and  necessary 
safeguard  —  and  that  they  will  accept  as  a  substitute  a  virtual  in¬ 
vitation  to  institutions  and  their  friends.  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and 
similar  organizations,  to  use  all  manner  of  political  pressures  to  get 
persons  appointed  to  membership  who  will  represent  and  promote  their 
institutional  and  regional  ambitions. 

The  proposed  reorganization  and  its  inclusion  of  college  presidents 
as  members  of  the  Board  violates  a  universally  accepted  principle  of 
sound  government  that  a  public  officer  should  not  be  required  or  per¬ 
mitted  to  serve  two  masters.  The  present  law  provides  that  the  Board  mem¬ 
bers  "...  shall  not  be  employees  of  the  State,  nor  officers,  employees, 
or  trustees  of  any  public  institution  of  higher  education."  The  Majority 
Report  eliminates  this  language,  and  states  that  the  elimination  "is 
deliberate."  The  Minority  Report  holds  that  a  college  president  cannot 
at  the  same  time  represent  the  State  at  large  and  his  ora  institution. 

The  Majority  Report  recommends  that  the  President  of  the  Consolidated 
University  of  North  Carolina  be  the  only  permanent  member  of  the  Eoarh 
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of  Higher  Education,  and  that  three  public  college  presidents  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor  for  overlapping  terms  of  six  years  —  a  system 
which  would  require  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  rotate  the  colleges. 

These  appointments  would  be  made  upon  recommendation  of  the  Council 
of  College  Presidents,  which  organization  is  to  be  given  statutory  recog¬ 
nition  without  any  other  prescribed  duties.  Members  of  the  Board  and  its 
professional  staff  would  be  excluded  from  membership  on  the  Council. 

The  proposed  plan  recommended  by  the  Majority  is  without  precedent 
anywhere  —  in  any  other  State  or  in  North  Carolina. 

According  to  a  recent  study  by  a  member  of  the  Research  Staff  of 
the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board,  there  are  twenty-four  states 
which  now  have  some  kind  of  central  coordinating  board  of  higher  education. 
It  is  our  information  that  not  a  single  one  of  these  boards  has  college 
presidents  as  voting  members.  Surely,  the  significance  of  this  pattern 
adopted  by  so  many  states  should  not  be  ignored  in  North  Carolina. 

In  North  Carolina  it  has  been  the  unbroken  rule  that  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  are  not  appointed  as  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
nor  of  County  or  City  School  Boards  nor  have  college  presidents  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  serve  as  members  of  their  respective  Boards  of  Trustees. 
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It  is  argued  by  its  proponents  that  this  novel  and  untried  plan  will 
"improve  communications  between  those  responsible  for  the  coordination  and 
those  responsible  for  the  administration  of  higher  education." 

Conceding  that  such  objective  is  desirable,  we  urge  a  better  plan, 
one  more  acceptable  to  the  institutions  themselves  and  to  the  tax- 
paying  public  in  general:  That  the  Council  of  Presidents  elect,  from 
time  to  time,  a  committee  of  institutional  representatives  to  be  responsible 
for  communicating  the  Council's  views  to  the  Board  and  for  serving  as  a 
standing  advisory  committee  to  the  Board. 

Such  a  committee  need  not  be  composed  of  college  presidents  only 
but  might  include  outstanding  and  distinguished  educators  without 
budgetary  and  other  administrative  responsibilities.  Such  plan  would 
permit  flexibility  in  choosing  the  Council's  representatives  so  that  all 
institutions  could  be  represented  in  a  short  period  of  time. 

Furthermore,  the  alternative  we  suggest  will  fix  definite  responsi¬ 
bility  on  the  institutions  themselves  for  institutional  cooperation  without 
the  feeling  of  unfairness  certain  to  result  from  every  vote  of  college 
presidents,  as  members,  against  the  request  of  another  institution.  An 
objective  Board  of  lay  citizens  motivated  solely  by  their  obligation  to 
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the  State  as  a  whole  can  absorb  such  criticisms  of  its  actions  but  not 

so  with  the  institutions  themselves. 

It  should  be  observed  that  no  institution  known  to  American  society 
commands  as  much  loyalty  and  emotional  enthusiasm  increasing  with  their 
size,  age,  and  wealth,  as  do  our  colleges  and  universities.  While  this 
is  a  valuable  asset  well  worthy  of  preservation  and  even  cultivation,  it 
does  emphasize  the  unrealistic  belief  that  a  college  president  can  be 
loyal  to  his  own  institution  and  its  followers  and  at  the  same  time 
subordinate  such  loyalty  to  an  obligation  to  support  only  what  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  whole  State. 

In  the  language  of  the  North  Carolina  Commission  of  1955,  consisting 
of  seven  laymen,  "Such  a  Board  should  not  serve  as  a  mere  lobbying 
agency  for  the  colleges  --  it  must  be  able  to  stand  up  to  the  state- 
supported  institutions  of  higher  education  as  the  representative  of  [the] 
Governor  and  Legislature." 

The  recent  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Goals  for  Higher  Education 
in  the  South  states  that  such  an  agency  "must  respect  the  traditional 
freedom  of  the  institutions  but  cut  out  costly  overlapping  and  needless 
duplication."  This  Commission  was  composed  of  seven  distinguished 
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laymen,  including  a  former  President  of  the  University  of  Virginia  and  a 
former  President  of  two  distinguished  southern  universities,  and  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  and  who  is  now  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Board 
of  Higher  Education.  The  prevention  of  overlapping  and  needless  duplication 
is  made  all  the  more  urgent  by  the  rapidly  increasing  cost  of  higher  ed¬ 
ucation,  to  the  students  and  to  the  State,  and  the  limited  tax  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  its  support  with  standards  of  excellence. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  is 
only  seven  years  old;  that  it  began  without  a  chart  of  precendents;  that 
it  has  been  understaffed  and  its  work  inadequately  publicized.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  has  accomplished  much  good,  as  recognized  by  the  Majority 

Report.  It  has  been  in  existence  during  a  period  witnessing  the  greatest 
growth  and  expansion  in  higher  education  in  the  State's  history.  The 

discussions  of  its  functions  and  operations  and  of  the  relations  of 
the  institutions  to  it  have  been  wholesome  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  reflected 
in  its  future  activities  and  in  the  attitude  of  the  institutions'  spokes¬ 
men. 


The  State  can  ill  afford  to  gamble  with  the  destruction  of  the 
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Board's  objectivity  and  to  violate  fundamental  principles  of  good 
government  in  an  effort  to  avoid  honest  differences  of  opinion  and 
judgment  in  the  realm  of  higher  education. 

Respectfully , 

Mrs.  Samuel  C.  Hair 

Colvin  T.  Leonard 

A.  Elder 

L.  P.  McLendon 
VF.  Stuart  Chapin 


H.  A.  Mattox 
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